





























CHARTING THE WHEAT CROP 


All information about the milling and baking 
qualities of each year’s wheat crop acquired 
by International’s technical staff is recorded 
on a map like the above. Multi-colored pins 
show particular qualities, field by field, 


county by county and State by State. 











& 
Even before the first green sprouts nose 


their way into the sunlight, International's 
experts have "pegged" the wheat fields of 
North America for future sources of the best 
wheat. 

This thorough study and advance planning 


is an important procedure with International 





every year because variations in soil and 
climate conditions each season cause 
changes in the characteristics of wheat. 

Wheat fields from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border contribute their best 
for International Flours...Flours that are 
dependably uniform! 
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THROUGH 75 HARVESTS... the finest of wheats 


Through 75 successive harvests, Pillsbury 
has been selecting choice wheat and 
milling it into superior patent flours for 
the bakers of America. 


During these three quarters of a century, 
Pillsbury has developed increasingly 
efficient methods of wheat selection. 


As this year’s or any year’s wheat crop 
moves to market, bakers using Pillsbury 
flours have this same assurance. By 
testing thousands of samples from all 
the principal wheat growing areas, 


Pillsbury is able to select the season’s 
most desirable wheats for every type of 
patent flour—and to keep all Pillsbury . 
flours uniformly high in baking quality, 
year in and year out. 


A PATENT FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For hearth bread or pan bread—for machine 
production or hand production—there is a 
Pillsbury Patent flour for every baking need. For 
all your flour needs, rely on Pillsbury! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
sbu, 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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First sale made easier with 
CHASE LILIPACK BAGS 


This year same as every year— 
America is producing almost 1,700,- 
000 new housewives — new brides 
who never before had to buy a sack 
of flour. 


You can’t blame these enthusiastic 
young ladies for wanting to buy the 
best. Sales are easier when flour and 
cereals are packed in Chase Lilipack 
paper bags. The clean, white surfaces, 
perfectly printed, are an index to the 





MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
GOSHEN, IND. 


BOISE MEMPHIS 
DALLAS BUFFALO 
TOLEDO $T. LOUIS 
DENVER NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND 








CHASE BAG CO. 25. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


painstaking care with which the con- 
tents have been prepared. 


Don’t make the mistake of ignoring 
this important new market — help 
your retailers by packing your prod- 
ucts in Chase Lilipack paper bags. 
Call your nearest Chase representa- 
tive today — there is one handy for 
you no matter where you are. See 
the list of offices below, and write for 
full details. 








GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS. O. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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It is not easy for wheat 


to ‘make the grade. for 
MADE-RITE. lt must first 
pass the many checks and 
tests that make it eligible. 
Then, as flour, it goes 
through the same strict 
checking procedure, cinch- 
ing the quality of MADE- 
RITE before it starts for 
your plant. 


lt Must Be Right 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right 
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Made Right 
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F there is always one 


Tuere’s ‘always one flour most bakers like best ...because they’ve 


learned its dependable baking qualities. They know the way it works up in 

the dough; the kind of fine textured, full-flavored bread it always makes. 
You'll like Larabee’s Best . . . because like so many other bakers, you know 

you can always depend on its performance in your shop. 
Larabee’s Best. ..and other well known brands of Larabee Flours...are 

favorites these many years in bakeries wherever fine milling and unfailing 
uniformity are most appreciated. For Larabee’s Flours are truly “bakers” 

flours ...the result of long years of studying the finer techniques of 
producing just the flours bakers like best. 

Put your dependence in Larabee’s Best, and let your Commander- 
Larabee representative help you select those flours that meet your 

particular baking needs... now. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... KANSAS CITY, MO; 
DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General office MINNEAPOLIS © Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis @ Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 



































that’s BEST! 


BREAD FLOURS 


* Larabee’s Best 

* Empress 

* Cream Loaf 

* Sunloaf 

* Hightop 

* Larabee’s Whole Wheat 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT 
FLOURS 


* Dixie Dream 
* Honey Queen 
* Sweet Dough 
* Clinton Pride 
* Golden Valley 


CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 


* Airy Fairy 
* Little Princess 
* Dixie Dream 


@ Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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“ISMERTA“ 








Baking good bread with 
ISMERTA is as near the 
effortless method of 
baking bread as you can 
get. ISMERTA does that 
job the easy way, because 
it precisely fits your 
baking procedure. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
baking as you want to do it. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FLOUR MILLING IN PALESTINE 


Lonpon, Enoitanp.—A very interest- 
ing report on milling in Palestine re- 
cently was published by the British 


government. The report is the out- 


come of investigations made by the 
British miller, Bernard C. Robinson, a 
director of Associated London Flour 
Millers, Ltd., one of the affiliated com- 
panies of Ranks, Ltd., London, who, a 
couple of years ago, was invited by 
the British Secretary of State for the 











Colonies to survey the milling indus- 
try of Palestine, the High -~Commis- 
sioner of Palestine having asked that 
an expert be sent for the purpose. 
Mr. Robinson was directed to ex- 
amine the organization and methods of 
the milling trade of Palestine and its 
potentialities and the following are some 
of the outstanding facts and recom- 
mendations he made in his subsequent 
report. He visited and inspected all 
controlled flour mills and grain clean- 


Be . : roud of Your Job, 


fe are of Ours... 
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ing plants in Palestine. He also in- 
spected some bakeries, grain and flour 
stores, the ports of Haifa and Jaffa 
and the grain buying methods of the 
government agents, and made a _ short 
visit to the Agricultural Research Sta- 
tion at Rehovoth. 

The Middle East Supply Center, Mr. 
Robinson discovered, held the main re- 
sponsibility for keeping Palestine sup- 
plied with grain, mainly from Trans- 
Jordan. He found the quality of the 
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grain delivered to the cleaning plants 
and-mills deplorable, the percentage of 
impurities (mostly stones, sand and 
earth) being unreasonably high. In 
this connection he said: “There can be 
no doubt that a lot of the impurities 
are being deliberately added by the 
first seller and every effort should be 
made to stop it. It is robbery of an 
insidious kind. In this section of the 
flour milling activities there is a pos- 
sibility of saving a very large amount 
of public money. Money is now being 
spent in thousands of pounds annually 
upon the purchase of stones, dirt and 
other impurities which are being allocated 
to and paid for by the government 
as wheat, barley and millet. In some 
of the recent deliveries of grain which 
I have inspected the percentage of im- 
purities is so high that it will be al- 
most impossible to clean the wheat sat- 
isfactorily for milling.” 

As a remedy Mr. Robinson suggested 
that as soon as shipping becomes avail- 
able a regular program should be 
started of importing from overseas 
relatively clean Canadian or Australian 
wheat. This, he considered, should have 
a salutary effect upon the sellers of 
Middle East grain and would probably 
compel the fellaheen to adopt more 
honest forms of trading, as well as 
to save large sums of public money. 

Mr. Robinson found there were no 
grain silos in the country for the bulk 
storage of grain. All grain is handled 
in bags from ship or farm to store 
or mill—a primitive and costly method. 

The mills are divided into two sec- 
tions—(a) for manufacturing standard 
flour, (b) for grinding diluents. Owing 
to varying equipment and also for rea- 
sons of control it had been found nec- 
essary to grind diluents (barley and 
millet) separately at mills carefully se- 
lected for the purpose and the resultant 
diluent flours were distributed among 
the better equipped mills manufactur- 
ing standard flour and mixed in accord- 
ing to required percentages. 

Mr. Robinson found that there was 
not a mill in Palestine equipped with 
its own silo for bulk ‘storage and _ han- 
dling of grain; neither was there a mill 
which could be regarded as up-to-date 
in its location and technical equipment, 
judged by British standards. He con- 
sidered the three best mills, technically, 
were: Grands Moulins de _ Palestine, 
Haifa; Modern Flour Mills, Te] Aviv; 
Chehadeh Attallah Mill, Jaffa. ‘The re- 
maining mills in classes “A” and “B” 
vary greatly. Most of them were con- 
structed between the years 1937-39. 
Their technical equipment is meager and 
in most cases in a bad state of repair. 
Apparently these mills were originally 
built and cheaply equipped to produce, 
mainly from native wheat, a long ex- 
traction granular type of flour for local 
needs. Mr. Robinson says that the own- 
ers, in normal times, would find it diffi- 
cult to compete successfully with higher 
quality imported flour or flour made 
largely from imported wheat by the 
three best mills named. All, however, 
with the exception of the Grands Mou- 
lins de Palestine, have room to increase 
their capacity by installing additional 
machinery. 

The Class “C” mills are mostly ram- 
shackle old plants with very bad equip- 
ment. In normal times they would 
probably have long since ceased to pro- 
duce food for human consumption, but 
under wartime conditions they manage 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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SEATTLE 


ST. HELENS, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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TWENTY-THREE BEMIS 


WARTIME restrictions and the 
tremendous movements of the many 
essential products that are shipped in 
bags naturally create a tight supply 
situation. It’s a difficult problem to 
furnish all of the bags that are needed 
.-.just when they are needed. 

That’s why it pays to do business 
with a company like Bemis. Twenty- 


ORE. 


FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 


three factories across the country mean 
a lot of productive capacity ... and 
they also mean convenience and the 
best possible service under any pre- 
vailing conditions. In short, we sin- 
cerely believe that today, as in normal 
times, you’ll find Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. your most versatile, most reliable 
source of supply. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA 


KANSAS 


a 


= WICHITA 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


Bemis makes Paper (both single and Multiwall), 


”) HOUSTON 


BUFFALO 


CITY PEORIA 


EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS (2) Pe ies 
al basinaenin ry tole) aan 


ST. LOUIS (2) - 


EMPHIS 


NORFOLK 


$ i? 


MOBILE © 


vom BEMIS BAGS 


m4) 2] 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


* Houston « 


Memphis - 


BETTER BAGS 


Waterproof, Deltaseal, Cotton and Burlap Bags. 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idak o to Missouri 


Absorbs more liquid — 
Stays fresh longer 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You’ll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting fresh- 
ness of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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WFA Allocates Supplies of Wheat 





QUANTITIES FOR FOOD, FEED, SEED 
AND INDUSTRIAL USES ANNOUNCED 


Civilian Food Allotment 492,000,000 Bus; Feed 240,000,000; Armed 
Forces 118,000,000; UNRRA 65,000,000; Carryover Against 
Possible Crop Failure 435,000,000 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Allocation of the 
bumper 1,500,000,000-bu 1944-45 wheat 
supply to general use categories has 
been announced by -the War Food Ad- 
ministration, in a move to spread the 
stocks to cover not only essential re- 
quirements for the current fiscal year, 
but to provide a substantial carry-over 
as protection against a possible short 
crop next year, 

Although most other major commodi- 
ties have been under the allocation sys- 
tem, wheat never has heen, but in view 
of declining world wheat stocks, to- 
gether with heavy anticipated demands 
for relief during the coming year, WFA 
officials felt that allocation of wheat was 
necessary. The allocation procedure 
will be substantially the same as that 
followed in other products. The army, 
lend-lease, relief and other agencies will 
present their requirements to Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, and 
the available supplies will be divided 
among them on the basis of need. 

The allocation of the supplies this year 
is important not only from the stand- 
point of wheat, but from that of the 
over-all grain supply, it was explained. 
Because of the shortage of other feed 
grains, wheat has been used in consid- 
erable volume for feeding purposes. 

Stocks on hand, expected imports and 
estimated production will total 1,525,- 
000,000 to 1,550,000,000 bus, the agency 
estimates, while requirements for the 
period will total about  1,115,000,000 
bus, compared ‘with a peacetime con- 
sumption of only 677,000,000 bus, based 
on the average disappearance between 
1932 and 1941, 

Of the 1,115,000,000 bus, 931,000,000 
are earmarked for civilian food, feed, 
seed and industrial use. It represents 
more than 83% of the allocable supply. 
Another 11%, or about 118,000,000 bus, 
has been allocated to United States mili- 
tary and war services, and to allies, 
territories and other friendly nations. 
In addition, about 65,000,000 bus have 
been allocated to UNRRA for relief of 
liberated areas. 

The remaining 435,000,000 bus will 
represent the possible carry-over for the 
next fiscal year. Larger demands for 
feed may reduce this somewhat, but 
agency Officials expect a decline in the 
feed demand. 

As all estimates of 1944 production 
and imports must be based on such un- 
certainties as weather and shipping con- 
ditions, divisions of the allocable supply 
necessarily are tentative. WFA, how- 
ever, has made definite allocations for 
the first quarter—July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

The quantity of wheat allocated for 
Civilian food for the next 12 months— 
492,000,000 bus—will provide a per cap- 
ita consumption of 227 lbs, compared 
With 226 Ibs in 1943 and an average 


of 221 lbs during the five years ending 
in 1939. 

As wheat is being used for feed large- 
ly because feed grains are relatively 
short, its continued use for this purpose 
will depend somewhat on the outcome of 
other grain crops. The current tight sit- 
uation in feed grains has prompted 
WFA to allocate 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat for feed purposes during July, 
August and September, but only 140,- 
000,000 bus additional for the remaining 
three quarters—October, 1944, through 
June, 1945. During these last three fiscal 
year quarters, it is expected that a more 
normal relationship will exist between 
livestock numbers and feed grain sup- 
plies. In peacetime, about 125,000,000 
bus are consumed annually for feed, 
principally on farms where the wheat 
is grown. 

Allocation for industrial uses during 
the 12 months totals about 118,000,000 
bus, to be used principally for industrial 
The definite allocation for the 
about 34,- 


alcohol. 
July-September quarter is 
000,000 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Midwestern Bakery 
Books Round Lot 


Kansas City, Mo.—A large midwestern 
bakery chain bought 200,000 to 300,000 
sacks of flour for 120 days shipment on 
overnight offers July 25, filling its re- 
quirements through November. Protein 
specifications were for 10.50% protein on 
a .42% ash flour, indicative of what oth- 
er bakers may decide upon as the crop 
progresses. This type of bakers patent 
would require about a 12% protein mill 
mix. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


May Wheat Case Settled 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade appeals committee last 
week affirmed the arbitration committee’s 
decision to assess the defendant 5c bu 
damage in the case of the May wheat 
future delivery default. The defendant 
also is to pay costs of arbitration and 





appeal. 

The 10 plaintiffs are to be awarded 
the 5c bu on the long May contracts 
they held. The case was argued on the 
technicality of whether or not the ceil- 
ing price was a fair and just settlement 
value for the wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





DR. STROWD IN HOSPITAL 
Dr. W. H. Strowd; executive secretary 
of the Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
was taken to the Protestant Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn., last week when he 
suffered a sudden recurrence of an ill- 
ness he had in St. Louis recently. 





MILLING TRADE DOUBTS NECESSITY 
OF ACTION IN VIEW OF ABUNDANCE 


Possible Future Moves to Implement Allocation Order Cause for 
Concern—CCC Buying Instructions Seen as Step of Gov- 
ernment to Take Title to Carryover Category 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Announcement 
of War Food Administration allocation 
of the domestic crop of wheat for the 
fiscal year, July, 1944 to June, 1945, 
into several major categories and issu- 
ance of telegraphic instructions by Com- 
modity. Credit Corp. officials to field 
offices to buy all wheat offered at Ic 
below loan rate level was received by 
grain and milling trade representatives 
here with mixed feeling. The alloca- 
tion program surprised most observers 
who cannot see the necessity of this 
move when total North American stocks 
give every indication of abundance, far 
above actual requirements. Concern cen- 
ters around possible future moves which 
might be taken to implement the alloca- 
tion order which presumably cannot be 
enforced, except in the export category, 
where license permits of the Foreign 
Economic Administration would act as 
an effective check on export excesses 
beyond authorized quotas. 

The almost simultaneous move on the 
part of the CCC to issue supplementary, 
but apparently unchanged, buying in- 
structions to field offices, has aroused 
suspicions in trade circles that these two 
separate actions may involve a new and 
aggressive policy on the part of WFA 
to take title to that part of the allo- 
cated crop which it plans to reserve 
as the carry-over for the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. These suspicions have not been 
confirmed by inquiry among officials at 
operating levels, but inasmuch as WFA 
has always shown reluctance to make 
public confidential administrative ac- 
tions, the reversal of publicity policy 
can be reasonably the cause of conjec- 
ture over possible future moves which 
are being formulated at top policy lev- 
els without the knowledge of the oper- 
ating staff. 

CCC stocks of wheat owned and un- 
sold as of July 8 totaled 99,488,000 bus. 
Subsequent reports will reveal the ex- 
tent of purchasing since the active sup- 
port operations have been undertaken. 

In making known the allocation pro- 
gram, WFA states that it is advisable 
that a broad general division of the 
heavy carryover and new crop, estimated 
at approximately 1,550,000,000 bus, be 
made to insure that a minimum of 435,- 
000,000 bus be maintained as a carry- 
over for 1945-46. Grain men with WFA 
say that the allocation action conceals 
no policy innovation and that the divi- 
sion of the wheat crop into the ma- 
jor categories represents guides to 
American business of the overall pol- 
icy of the Combined Food Board, which 
has the duty of apportioning wheat 
quotas among the major producing 
areas. Allocation plans are firm only 
for the current quarter and the totals 
for each group are seen as danger sig- 
nals rather than firm commitments. -In 


this connection it is pointed out that 
Mexican interests protested against their 
low quota on grounds that they wished 
to use unlimited imports to break an 
inflationary spiral in food costs in that 
country. It was explained to them 
that this government would co-oper- 
ate fully in that goal and that if 
they could show ability to move wheat 
into Mexico, additional quantities that 
could be moved by rail would be grant- 
ed on appeal. When that statement 
made the Mexican interests ap- 
peared satisfied with the arrangement. 

The allocation program is based on 
a current crop estimate of 1,128,000,000 
bus, plus a carryover from the old crop 
of approximately 370,000,000 bus, and 
anticipated imports. Total requirements 
from the domestic crop as reflected by 
Combined Food Board calculations will 
be 1,115,000,000 bus. These requirements 
under the allocation plan are generally 
broken down into the following major 
groupings: civilian food, 492,000,000 
bus; domestic feed, 240,000,000; indus- 
trial, 118,000,000; armed services (in- 
cluding territories and friendly nations), 
118,000,000; UNRRA, 65,000,000. 

Analysis of these figures will provide 
the basis for speculation on the part 
of the milling and feed industries over 
flour business which may develop in 
overseas areas and as to the extent that 
government owned wheat will be avail- 
able for animal feed purposes. Ac- 
cording to WFA, the civilian food allo- 
cation will provide for a per capita con- 
sumption of 227 lbs, against 226 last 
year. 

Next of importance to the milling in- 
dustry, are the armed services and 
UNRRA allocations, which may roughly 
provide the basis for estimating flour 
exports. Using a conversion basis of 
2.35 bus of wheat to make 100 lbs of 
flour, a maximum flour production for 
army and UNRRA of 77,500,000 cwts 
can be estimated. If this allocation 
plan is followed, that total flour output 
for military and relief purposes can 
only be considered as an outside meas- 
ure, as there is no accurate way of de- 
termining at this time whether | this 
wheat will be exported as wheat or as 
flour or cereal products. It is not be- 
lieved that any permanent export policy 
has been decided, but in any event ship- 
ping economy, plus the condition of pro- 
duction facilities in Europe and other 
countries, will influence the final deci- 
sion. Grain men here have expressed 
surprise over the UNRRA allocation 
and there has been some doubt cast 
on the accuracy of these categories 
when it was learned that WFA procure- 
ment officials do not have complete esti- 
mates from UNRRA of its basic. de- 
mands. 

The feed wheat allocation of 240,000,- 


was 
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* WHEAT IN OPEN GONDOLAS * 





Because of the scarcity of both labor and transportation facilities, open gon- 
dola cars are being pressed into service along with the usual sealed boxcars 
to help move the Southwest’s huge wheat crop. 





000 bus represents a reduction from the 
feed wheat consumption during the past 
year and, according to WFA officials, 
reflects the liquidation of livestock, hog 
and poultry grain consuming units. Of 
the total feed wheat allocation for 1944- 
45, 100,000,000 bus is apportioned for 
the current quarter with the balance 
of 140,000,000 bus slated for distribu- 
tion in the remaining three quarters of 
the year. Concentration of this sub- 
stantial quantity of the total in this 
quarter was provided to meet feeding 
requirements that will be heavy until 
the corn crop is in. Any substantial 
change in the size of the corn crop from 
the July 1 estimate of 2,980,000,000 bus 
probably would immediately be reflected 
in a revision of the feed wheat alloca- 
tion. 

Inconsistencies in the feed wheat pro- 
gram are seen, however, when the re- 
duced August allocation, a total of 21,- 
680,000 bus, is compared with the quar- 
terly allocation and with the reported 
urgent demand for feed wheat in the 
southwest and the necessity of clearing 
elevator and other storage space in the 
area east of the Mississippi river. At 
the present time elevator space in Buf- 
falo and Baltimore is choked with this 
grain, and, with farm storage facilities 
limited in this region, the CCC price 
support operations and the new loan 
program are largely fictional. Recent 
field surveys of western New York in- 
dicate that wheat is selling in that re- 
gion only a few cents over feed wheat 
prices. CCC, lacking storage facilities, 
cannot make purchases which are against 
warehouse receipts and, with relatively 
low farm storage facilities, farm Joan 
opportunities are few. With this gap 
in the CCC price supporting opera- 
tions, gross inequities result between 
producing areas. Even at CCC the con- 
tradictions in the allocation program 
and the feed wheat sale policy are ad- 
mitted. Some officials at that agency 
believe that vigorous sales of feed wheat 
in the East and Southeast should be 
started now to free storage facilities 


if the uncertain effects of the price 
support program are to be felt in this 
area. 

Consequential demands for feed wheat 
in the Southwest have provoked study 
at WFA as local crops of grain sor- 
ghums are moving at undesirably low 
prices. This crop is also entitled to the 
same support policy available to wheat, 
corn and certain other agricultural com- 
modities as ordered in the yet-to-be 
clarified Bankhead compromise of the 
amended price stabilization act. There 
is also speculation over the length of 
time which WFA will continue to ignore 
its responsibilities for this crop. 

Absence of official action in support- 
ing grain sorghum prices to return 
parity to the farmer does not. mean 
that it is not receiving attention at 
WFA. Officials have been studying the 
possibility that the use of this grain 
in the industrial alcohol program may 
be recommended. This year’s crop is 
reported as heavy in moisture and dry- 
ing facilities in the producing region 
are limited. Buyers are reported as 
reluctant to buy heavy moisture con- 
tent grain sorghums, except at price 
concessions which would discount fu- 
ture shrink. Responsible WFA officials 
at operating levels should be given pa- 
tient consideration, it is said, as that 
agency is not believed to have been 
consulted when the Bankhead com- 
promise was drawn. Yet the disagree- 
able task of promulgating the policy 
which will fulfill the vague mandate 
of the compromise has been thrust upon 
these men. It can be reliably stated 
that officials who do the actual ground 
work on these plans have little en- 
thusiasm for the Bankhead compromise 
and are looking forward with no little 
pleasure to the near future when Ches- 
ter Bowles will have to accept the re- 
sponsibility of clarifying what has. been 
characterized by one WFA top policy 
official as the most “radical” farm  pro- 
gram ever initiated. 

Although reliable WFA officials deny 
that the allocation announcement ~con- 
ceals what may be an effort of the gov- 
ernment to obtain title to wheat to meet 


the desired carry-over for 1945-46 plus 
feed wheat requirements, and there is 
no reason to question their candor, it 
must be kept in mind, sceptics say, that 
the stream of government policy is in- 
fluenced by tributaries of other agen- 
cies. Such scepticism is not entirely 
unmerited when it is recalled that the 
present enigma of returning parity to 
the agricultural producer was the prod- 
uct of the collaboration of OPA at- 
torneys and economists, assisted and 
abetted by men at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization with strong New 
Deal leanings and not a little inclined 
to weigh political considerations when 
formulating policy. Men here who point 
out this condition, admit that WFA 
operating officials are probably utterly 
frank in denying a hidden motive in the 
allocation announcement, but that they 
may be unconsciously drifting into a 
stream that will lead to the government 
taking over the entire grain business 
as the inevitable consequence of unseen 
forces. 

Men close to the OPA set-up say that 
some of the attorney-economist group 
at that agency have been heard to say 
that they intended to get industry right 
where they wanted it. Of course that 
statement probably would be difficult 
to verify without embarrassing gentle- 
men here, but the exclusion of responsi- 
ble OPA officials from policy councils 
of the New Deal attorney-economists 
when it was revealed that these of- 
ficials would not accept the radical con- 
trol concepts, certainly suggests the op- 
eration of a group not unwilling to de- 
stroy private enterprise to give the 
government complete domination over 
industry, it is claimed. 

Old line government officials, in dis- 
cussing some of these newer men with 
advanced and untried ideas, say that 
these men, who are here only tempo- 
rarily, are willing to try anything once, 
as they do not have to stay to face 
the responsibility for their recommenda- 
tions. The permanent government staff 
cannot afford to gamble on questionable 
innovations, it is pointed out. 

To return to the allocation outline, 
the industrial allocation of 118,000,000 
bus will be largely used in the alcohol 
program, it is said. Approximately 8,- 
000,000 bus will be required for sizing 
of paper in the bag industry. The al- 
cohol category appears to lean to the 
liberal side, whereas the feed wheat 
and UNRRA allocations appear low. 
It is pointed out that the Fifth Rubber 
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Progress Report reveals that the petrol- 
eum industry can produce approximate- 
ly half the alcohol requirements when 
the high octane gasoline program is met. 
If these facilities are released for al- 
cohol production the industrial wheat 
allocation total can be reduced sharply. 

WFA officials, when asked why the 
allocation announcement was made for 
a crop that is in abundant supply, ad- 
mitted that they had suggested that the 
allocation plan be dropped as unneces- 
sary, but were overruled on grounds 
that the statement would be helpful 
to business men in gearing their opera- 
tions to the world planning of the Com- 
bined Food Board. 

Business men are now wondering if 
the next government move may not be 
an effort to compel business to join 
it in supporting wheat prices by in- 
sisting that processors acquire their re- 
quirements from the general allocation, 
thereby removing consequential quanti- 
ties of wheat from the market. As 
has been pointed out previously, there 
is no effective means at hand now to 
put teeth into the allocation plan ex- 
cept in the case of export; therefore 
it is difficult to see how the diversion 
of the suggested amounts to feed and 
food purposes can be effected as long 
as price influences operate freely be- 
tween these categories. 

The CCC price support program con- 
tinues to be operated with guarded se- 
crecy—which, it must be admitted, is 
sound business policy. The availability 
of CCC funds which would be a check 
on the ability of that agency to con- 
tinue to take wheat offerings is a mat- 
ter of speculation. There have been 
reports indicating that its policy has 
been exceedingly shrewd and the presi- 
dent of CCC is entitled to no small 
measure of respect for his skillful ma- 
nipulation of the accounts of that agency. 
If substantial profits have been earned, 
as have been reported, there may be a 
considerable backlog in excess of the 
several hundred million dollar fund 
available for new programs. 

However, it is virtually 
to reconcile the in and out operations 
of CCC particularly when it is consid- 
ered that feed wheat sales by that agen- 
cy represent virtual subsidies to the 
feed trade or to the feed consuming 
groups. Against losses on sales of feed 
wheat, CCC is believed to have a po- 
tential profit in stocks of high protein 
wheat, which it acquired from the last 
crop. 


impossible 





Weil Gatsisieil acs Cini Orlin 


LTHOUGH the official Office of Price 
Administration announcement that 
accompanied Food Products Regulation 
No. 2 and supplements 1 and 2, the 
latter setting the new oats ceiling, says 
that the prices represent a roll-back on 
the average of 5c bu grain men con- 
tradict that statement and compare re- 
cent oat ceilings under MPR 511 with 
the weight premiums .above the base 
prices of the order for No. 3 white oats. 
Price-wise, the order is generous, it is 
said. 

The first trade reaction to the regula- 
tions was one of alarm over the conflict 
and misunderstanding which immediately 
arises between these orders and other 
existing orders such as MPR 487 and 
MPR 346 or MPR 378, Other incon- 


sistencies are noted between the provi- 
sions covering futures market rules and 
a court decision against OPA in the 
Davies warehouse case where it was 
held that the price administrator could 
not establish maximum prices for a pub- 
lic utility in states where public utility 
regulations had been enacted. 

The attempt to codify is premature, 
it is claimed, and the inconsistencies that 
appear with the first examination of the 
order by trade attorneys _ reveal 
that the drafting of the codified 
order as well as the supplements was 
done by draftsmen unfamiliar with either 
the legal problems involved or trade 
complications and habits.. These critics 
supported by others within government 
circles foresee considerable difficulty 
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ahead which will require corrective 
amendments which under ordinary OPA 
legal red tape cannot be accomplished 
for several weeks after their necessity 
has been demonstrated and approved. 

Instead of prematurely attempting the 
codification of the grain orders with 
inadequate study by attorneys stimulated 
by crusading zeal, rather than practical 
code drafting experience coupled with 
grain trade knowledge, it would have 
been wiser to issue the present oat order 
ind the retail grain supplement as inde- 
pendent documents for a testing period 
while the general study of codification 
of all grain orders could be undertaken. 
This effort to codify now may discredit 
codification in that it creates conflicts, 
although the usual purpose of codifica- 
tion is to reconcile inconsistencies be- 
tween these war laws. 

Of primary importance in FPR 2 is 
the statement in Section 1.1 to the effect 
that “Taken by itself the regulation 
names no maximum prices. They are 
printed in separate documents which are 
issued as supplements to the basic regu- 
lation.” Later in this same document 
in Section 4.2, it is stated that “The 
maximum price . . . shall be computed 
as provided in the applicable supplement 
covering the predominant grain in the 
mixture. . . .” In trade circles this is 
construed to mean that in the absence of 
a supplement or a separate order cover- 
ing the predominant grain in a mixture, 
such mixed grain is exempt from price 
control. At the present time with the 
oats order the only grain’ supplement 
issued, it is interpreted that in a mix- 
ture containing corn in which oats are 
not the predominant grain, the corn or- 
der MPR 346 applies. Under the corn 
order, the présence of corn in a mix- 
ture requires that MPR 346 prices ap- 
ply. However, it is said to be good 
law to intrepret the issuance of the oats 
order as superseding the corn order ap- 
plication where oats are the predomi- 
nant grain in a mixture. 

In determining the base price for a 
mixed grain inbound lots of any grain 
may be charged out proportionately 
against withdrawals, or may be aver- 
aged after deducting mark-up grade and 
quality factors (except in case of retail 
stores) on the basis of No. 3 white 
oats, No. 2 corn, No. 2 barley, No. 2 
grain sorghums and No, 1 wheat of its 
Once an average has been ob- 
tained under this method this average 
withdrawal price may be adjusted to 
reflect premiums or discounts author- 
ized for a grain in any existing supple- 
ment. When no grade determination is 
possible basic prices are.to be deter- 
mined by grading oats, barley, grain 
sorghums and rye as No. 3; corn on basis 
of No. 3 yellow and wheat on basis of 
No. 2 hard winter less 5c bu, except 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat which 
must be priced at highest price available 
under existing CCC contract. This lat- 
ter provision opens some speculation on 
the advantage inherent to country eleva- 
tors to upgrade mixed grains to the 
equivalent standard of a No. 3 grain. 

Section 2.5 of FPR 2 sets forth gen- 
eral tests which must be met by country 
shippers or merchandisers before they 
can qualify for authorized mark-ups un- 
der an applicable supplement. One gen- 
eral qualification states that selling offi- 
ces can only obtain mark-up if they were 
in existence on Jan. 1, 1948. Typical of 
Special qualifying requirements is the 
following specification: carlot shippers 


subclass. 
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Southwestern Chemists Advise Bakers 
About Characteristics of New Flours 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cereal chemists of 
the Southwest gradually are forming 
specific ideas about the new wheat crop 
and, being fully aware that bakers are 
carefully weighing every word that 
comes out about this “wonder crop,” are 
prepared to make some definite observa- 
tions about the new flour quality that 
will stand the test of practical baking 
for the next 12 months. 

Absorption was the factor that 
seemed at first to be uncertain. Some 
assumed that because of lower protein, 
the flour would have 2 to 4 percentage 
points less absorption and for that 
reason would be worth correspondingly 
less to the baker. This has not been 
supported by tests. The new crop flour 
today has in most cases the same, or 
only a fraction less absorption than old 
crop, and considering the fact that all 
new crop flour is a shade lower in that 
respect, it is believed that the absorp- 
tion factor for bakers will be no lower 
than last year, over a period of time. 

As a result, those who are using part 
or all new crop flour are already using 
the same volume of water and getting 
excellent results. 


Mixing time and fermentation time 
are both the same for many of these 
chemists and bakers, but a few have 
shortened these times slightly. They ex- 
plain that the gluten this year in hard 
winter wheat flour is easily strong 
enough to follow the shop routine of last 
year, but that it also will do a geod job 
with slightly shorter mixing and fermen- 
tation. 

The gluten quality of this flour, as 
good as it has ever been in the memory 
of most millers and chemists, and sup- 
ported by bakeshop practice is best 
shown in the texture and volume of the 


bread. These two physical tests are 
highly important to the baker, for 
they are the ones that mean much 


in selling the bread. So it is shown con- 
clusively to millers and bakers that 
gluten quality and strength not neces- 
sarily follows protein percentage. The 
same results are obtained this year with 
a point or more less protein. 

Milling shows that millers easily will 
be able to stay within last year’s ash 
terms, and also that they have a crop 
that mills and handles easily. The clears 
will obviously be lower in protein all the 


way through the crop, probably few mill- 
ers producing clears of more than 12.5 
protein. 

Millers are gradually getting together 
on their mill mix. As soon as the new 
crop was tested for protein the mill 
mixes fell to about 12.5%, and now they 
are wavering between 12 and 12.25%. 
The result will eventually be, it seems, 
that the protein will be the average of 
the crop again, since there is no quality 
penalty in using flour of under 11%. The 
loss of protein during milling of an 80% 
patent is about 1.25 to 1.5 percentage 
points, which is about average. 

Summarizing, chemists agree that: bak- 
ers should not make any quick changes, 
and will make as good bread on this 
crop as last if they make no changes at 
all; that whatever modifications are made 
later, if any, will be slight and will but 
improve an already good loaf; that bak- 
ers should conclude they have an excellent 
hard winter wheat crop and jump to no 
other conclusions. The true nature of 
the crop is already being determined, 
but the subtle characteristics and the 
reasons for those conclusions have not 
been fully developed. 





obtain a mark-up of 1c bu on oats; 114¢ 
bu on barley; 144¢ bu on corn; 114¢ bu 
on wheat, and 4c ewt on grain sorghums 
if the carlot is shipped from the point 
it was received by the supplier and is 
sold on a recognized grain exchange by 
the shippers’ selling office; or if before 
delivery the carlot is unloaded into a 
warehouse for the shippers’ account; 
or if the carlot is sold to a feeder, re- 
tailer or processor who was a regular 
customer of the shippers’ selling office 
prior to Jan. 1, 1948, or the selling 
office of the shipper is at least 200 miles 
from the shippers’ buying office and 
the carlot is shipped to a customer at 
least 200 miles from the point it was 
received from the original supplier. 
Larger mark-ups are provided for simi- 
lar movements of a grain to points at 
least 1,000 miles from the sellers’ re- 
ceiving point. 

These provisions while appearing to 
check the expansion of co-operatives also 
may adversely affect private trade op- 
erations in the Northwest where com- 
mercial organizational pattern may not 
precisely match the distance require- 
ments between receipts of grain from 
country shippers or suppliers and sales 
offices which were originally established 
to meet the requirements of ordinary 
commercial operation. Business concerns 
with extended operations are warned to 
compare their branch office operations 
with the pattern established under 
FPR 2. 

Grain trade men complain that the 
retailer qualifications impose require- 
ments which are impractical as far as 
small retail sales are concerned and it 
is expected that the small retailer will 
probably go right on doing business in 
his accustomed manner, finding the re- 
quirements of the regulation too compli- 
cated. 

That section of FPR 2 which estab- 
lishes limitations on margins for eleva- 
tion, merchandising and commission mer- 
chants’ charges violates the recent court 





CORRECTION 


failed to 
eliminate an ancient line from the 
table of flour price ceiling differ- 
entials published on page 44 of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER of July 19. 
Although the 
were correctly printed for both plain 
and enriched flour, in the table of 


An erring blue pencil 


state ceiling prices 


differentials appended the mark-up 
for enriched flour over plain was 
stated incorrectly as 17c instead of the 
current figure of 12c and for enriched 
flour with optional enriching ingre- 
dients 27c, which should have been 
22c. 








ruling handed down by the courts in 
the Davies warehouse case which speci- 
fied that OPA could not restrict the 
charges of a public utility where a state 
government regulated public utility rates. 
Section 5.1. of FPR 2 states that in 
applicable sections of supplements to 
FPR 2 specific charges for these types 
of services are provided which, it is 
claimed in certain instances, are less 
than those provided under state public 
utility laws. 

Another equally unsatisfactory provi- 
sion is that which provides that in sales 
from terminals the buyer is prohibited 
from paying accrued brokerage, commis- 
sion charges and elevation fees. Trade 
sources point out that historically the 
buyer always pays these charges and 
an effort now to require the seller to 
pay them fails to consider the real na- 
ture of the transaction. 

None of these objections present in- 
surmountable problems and it is_be- 
lieved that OPA is prepared to order 
any reasonable adjustment. OPA offi- 
cials who have been informed of the 
trade objections say that they believe 


that the order is not as bad as trade 
critics contend. They believe that the 
shakedown period will not be as onerous 
as anticipated. After the trade has had 
an opportunity to digest the new orders 
and crystallize its criticism, it is likely 
that OPA will adjust provisions follow- 
ing industry conferences and possibly 
some field meetings to discuss the work- 
ing of the new orders with industry. 

Critics are not limited to the trade but 
are also found within OPA, However, 
the critical theme uniformly strikes at 
the legal staff which, in attempting to 
close every loop-hole, created complica- 
tions which will annoy business men and 
require legal service by every seller if 
the regulations are to be observed. 
Within OPA operating officials admit 
that it would be more desirable to have 
issued all the individual supplements 
tied into a basic codified document at 
one time but it is said that this ideal 
could not be accomplished with the man- 
power limitations at that agency. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The directors of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, last week declared a dividend of 
$1.20 a share on its old common stock, 

and 30c a share on its new issue. 
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CHARLOTTE (N. C.) BREAD CO, 
SOLD TO H. L. WILLIAMSON 


Cuartorre, N. C.—The Charlotte (N. 
C.) Bread Co. has been sold by D. L. 
Hilton and L. W. Bostian to Harvey L. 
Williamson, of Durham, N. C., for ap- 
proximately $165,000. 

The deal involved four lots, buildings, 
trucks and equipment. Mr. Williamson 
operates the Durham (N. C.) Baking Co. 

The sellers agree in the deed to re- 
frain from engaging in competitive 
business with the new owner in Char- 
lotte for a period of 10 years. 
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OPA SETS GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FOR ALL FUTURE GRAIN ORDERS 


Oats Price Basis Set at 72c Bu at Minneapolis, 76c at Chicago— 
Mark-up Limitation Put at 4c or Less in Some Cases 
—Separate Retailers’ Regulation 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Three of the most 
complicated regulations ever issued by 
the Office of Price Administration make 
their appearance with the issuance of 
Food Products Regulation 2, the general 
grain regulation containing standard pro- 
visions common to the sale, delivery and 
commingling of grains; Supplement 1 to 
FPR 2, the retail grain regulation, and 
Supplement 2 to FPR 2, the oats regula- 
tion. The regulations became effective 
July 26. 

The provisions of the basic document, 
FPR 2, lay down rules concerning the 
point of delivery to determine what 
maximum price applies but which only 
apply to each individual grain when a 
supplement to that basic order has been 
issued. At this time oats is the only 
grain covered by a supplement but it is 
expected that additional supplements 
covering barley and grain sorghums will 
be issued shortly and eventually may be 
followed by other supplements covering 
wheat and corn. 

Specific provisions are written to cover 
commingling of grain. In commingling 
grain in a warehouse it is ruled that 
pricing can be accomplished only by 
matching outbound quantities of the 
same kind of grain against equal in- 
bound quantities. The rules conform to 
industry practices it is said at OPA. 

General rules are provided for deter- 
mination of maximum prices of with- 
drawal of grain from a place of busi- 
ness. First, it is provided that out- 
bound lots of grain may be matched 
against inbound lots using the price 
history of the inbound lots in comput- 
ing the withdrawal price. A second 
method provides a weighted average of 
inbound lots which can be applied against 
the outbound equivalent quantity. In 
averaging inbound lots, OPA supplies 
the following example: Lot A—1,000 
bus @ $1.40, $1,400; Lot B—500 bus @ 
$1.34, $670. Total bushels: 1,500 cost 
$2,070. By dividing the total cost 
amount by 1,500 an average price of 
$1.38 is reached. When such an average 
is determined it can only be used for 
the exact amount of grain for which 
the average was calculated. 

FPR 2 explicitly bans the addition of 
merchandising mark-ups or brokers’ or 
commission charges by selling offices 
which were not in existence prior to 
Jan. 1, 1948. This provision is designed 
to prevent the by-passing of established 
trade channels by organizations which 
would attempt to deal directly with pro- 
ducers in periods of tight supply. This 
ban also prohibits the payment of 
dividends to producers except where 
these dividends have been paid prior to 
the cut-off date of Jan. 1, 1943. 

According to analysts here FPR 2 
adequately covers integrated grain mer- 
chandising operations in providing spe- 
cific per bushel margins for oats, bar- 
ley, wheat and corn when sold in car- 
lots by country shippers to customers 
located at delivery points of varying 
distances and provided that the country 
shipping organization maintains selling 
offices. However, sellers in order to 





qualify under these provisions must ap- 
ply to OPA district or regional offices 
within 60 days of the issuance of this 
regulation, stating detailed accounts of 
their business of this type during the 
years 1941-42. 


RETAIL REGULATION 


Supplement 1 to FPR 2 concerns re- 
tail sales of grains and provides five 
formula methods generally covering 
margins over cost but a sixth provision 
permits the retailer to take margin over 
his maximum price from his supplier 
when he certifies that the suppliers’ ceil- 
ing is a legal maximum price. Basic 
pricing provisions for retail sales of 
commingled grain or mixed grain are 
those set forth in FPR 2. Retail sales 
to feeders provide a mark-up of $4 per 
2,000-Ib ton or, on a bushel basis, in 
the case of oats 644c, barley 91%c, corn 
Ile, wheat 12c and grain sorghums IIc. 

OATS REGULATION 

The oats regulation, known as Sup- 
plement 2 to FPR 2, establishes two 
price areas with base prices for each 
area, reflecting grades and quality of 
the oats. ‘The base price used in this 
supplement for oats is that of staridard 
grade No. 3 oats with test weight of 
27 lbs and moisture content of not more 
than 1414%. 

Area A, the surplus producing area, 
includes North Dakota, Iowa, part of 
Illinois, part of Indiana, part of Minne- 
sota, part of Missouri, part of Montana, 
part of South Dakota, part of Nebras- 
ka, part of Wisconsin, part of Washing- 
ton, part of Oregon, part of Idaho and 
part of Utah. All other sections are 
in Area B. 

Oats prices in Area A, the producing 
area, are the prices of the terminal 
cities, freight off to interior markets. 
The following terminal base point prices 


apply: 






Price 

Terminal base point per bu 
OL, Se SS eee nr re ae $0.76 
Dl NE See ee Peery eee -76 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn..... 072 
Duluth, Minn. and Superior, Wis..... .72 
Omaha, Neb., & Council Bluffs, Iowa .72 
Kansas City, Mo. and Kansas ...... 74 
St. Louis, Mo., & East St. Louis, Ill. .76 

PRUEGRSIDMIA. “PR o's ti veewe cis see 83% 
POFSInRG,: ORG. onc yeriasveaces -71 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. -71 


ee ee ee eree: e698 
The following premiums and discounts 
over and under standard grade and 
quality are provided in variations from 
the basic No. 8 grade of test weight of 
27 Ibs per bushel with moisture content 
not exceeding 1444% as follows (pre- 
miums shown as +, discounts as —): 


Grade 


(All classes and special 
grade designations) 


Under 
27lbs 271bs 80 lbs 


ES BO: we cbeu de severe ee 
BGs SOR cece cee ceede $% ee +3 
Se ee Pe re ee ae 0 +2 
No. 4 Oats 85% S.C. 
or better ...c00s.... —2 —1 +1 
No. 4 Oats under 85%.. —3 —2 0 
Sample Grade .......... —1 —3 —1 
26 lbs 
No. 1 Feed Oats 70% S.C. or better 6 
No. 1 Feed Oats under 70% S.C... 
No. 2 Feed Oats ......isecccccvees £2 
ae ee ee re eer eS Pee —6 
Sample Grade Feed Oats ......... —7 
No. 1 Mixed Feed Oats ........... Bs 
No. 2 Mixed Feed Oats ........... is 
No. 3 Mixed Feed Oats .....:..... —9 
Sample Grade Mixed Feed Oats... —10 


Maximum prices for Canadian oats 
are determined-from three basing points: 
On vessel shipments, Buffalo, N. Y., 
85c bu. On rail shipment via Sweet- 
grass, Mont., or west of Sweetgrass, the 
basing point is Portland, Oregon, at 
77c bu; rail shipments via Sweetgrass 
east but west of Lake Superior, the 
basing point is Minneapolis at 78c bu; 
on rail shipments entering the U. S. east 
of Lake Superior, the basing point is 
Boston at 92c bu. 

Specific county prices are provided for 
all sections of the country outside the 
producing area in the same manner as 
in the corn order. 

Supplement 2 to FPR 2 also provides 


methods under which the following 
classes of sellers compute maximum 
prices: producers, trucker-merchants, 


country shipper, merchandiser, importers 
and retailers (covered in supplement 1 
to FPR 2). In each instance maximum 
prices are given for each type of de- 
livery. 

Base prices for the producer are set 
on the farm where the oats are grown 
at 3c bu under the base price at the 
nearest interior rail or barge loading 
point (whichever is nearer to the farm). 
If the producer delivers his oats to an 
elevator or warehouse, his maximum 
price is the base price at that point less 
2c. If he trackloads, he receives the 
base price at the loading point less Ie. 
The resulting net price to the producer 
has been so calculated that it will return 
full parity to him during the coming 
crop year, OPA said, 

Maximum price for country shipper in 
carlots is the total of the base point 
price where first loaded plus transpor- 
tation from loading point provided, how- 
ever, that if such a movement is stored, 
the country shipper is required to pay 
or have deducted from his maximum 
price all accrued storage, handling and 
loading out charges. On l.c.l. lots 2c 
bu may be added on sales to feeders 
and Ic in sales to others. 

Merchandisers obtain mark-up of Ic 
bu on carlots over supplier’s price plus 
transportation charges. In every in- 
stance under this supplement it is nec- 
essary for each class of seller to deter- 
mine his responsibilities under provision 
of the basic regulation FPR 2 and make 
reference in certain cases to such condi- 
tions as commingling grains or with- 
drawal of grains. 

For brokers the service charge maxi- 
mum is ¥%c per bu. For commission 
merchants, the service charge allowed 
is le. These mark-ups may be added 
to the maximum price if the services ac- 
tually are performed, but not to exceed 
lc for brokerage and Ic for commission. 

The maximum elevation charge allowed 
is le or a lesser expense incurred by 


Minimum Test Weights Per Bushel 


321bs 341bs 361bs 381bs 40lbs 42 1bs 
4 5 +6 +8 +10 +12 
+3% +4 +5 +7 + 9 +11 
+2% +3 +4 +6 +7% +9 

+1% +2 +3 +4% + 6 + 7% 
+ % +1 +2 +3% +5 + 5 
— % 0 +1 +2% +4 + 4 
29lbs 321bs 341bs  361bs 88 Ibs 
. —1 0 +2 
ve imi ae, 0 +1 
—4 any —3 —t1 —1 
—5 —4 —3 —s —8 
—s —s wand —8 —8 
af —s —4 —~§ —s 
—J onal —6 —4 — 
analy —7 : 6 —5 —5 
—) —§ —? —6 —6 


The above to be discounted from the schedule prices if carrying the following grade 


notations: “Weevily’—Ii1c; “Thin’—1lc; 


“Ergoty”’—2c. 





“Smutty”—2c; 
These discounts shall be cumulative. 


“Tough’—ic; ‘“Garlicky’’—2c; 








a seller who is not a warehouseman. 
Storage and carrying charges are pro- 
vided for at the rate of 1/25c per day. 

Limitations on total mark-ups are as 
follows: Maximum prices shall never in- 
clude an amount in excess of 4c bu as 
a total of all merchandising mark-ups 
and of all service charges for brokers 
and commission merchants. In some 
cases the total mark-ups are limited to 
21,c bu in the surplus producing area 
A or for movement to the other area 
where grain has already been marketed 
in Area A. 

Hauling allowances are set at 3c per 
100 Ibs for the first five miles or frac- 
tion thereof plus Ic per 100 lbs for 
each additional five miles or fraction 
thereof. If the haul exceeds 100 miles 
the lowest carload rail rate for the 
nearest rail point plus 8c per 100 lbs 
applies, hut not to exceed 22c per 100 
Ibs plus %4c per 100 lbs for each five 
miles or fraction thereof over 100 miles. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE TEICHGRAEBER WITH 
ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—George  ‘Teich- 
graeber, identified with milling in the 
Southwest for several years, has joined 
the sales department of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Mr. Teich- 
graeber was virtually brought up in the 
milling business, working at first with 
his father, owner of the K. B. R. Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, and later 
with the Rodney Milling Co. when it 
bought that property. A few years ago 
he joined the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, resigning that position to go with 
the Abilene company. 





* HEADS FEED FIRM x 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Bos- 


ton, Arthur F. Hopkins was elected 
president of the company to succeed 
Charles M. Cox who died last month. 
Mr. Hopkins has been with the company 
for the past 37 years, and is widely 
known among the feed and grain trade. 
He is chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 4 
member of the Feed Industry Council 
and an officer of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association. He is also serv- 
ing on the Office of Price Administration 
advisory committee of class “A” feed 
manufacturers. 
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WAR CORN PROGRAM 
BUILDS UP RESERVE 


—~<>— 


WFO 98 Acquires 68,000,000 Bus of 
80,000,000 Requested—War Needs 
Covered Until New Crop 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Almost 68,000,- 
000 bus of corn were acquired by the 
government under the corn for wan pro- 
gram, the War Food Administration has 
announced. The quantity fell over 12,- 
000,000 bus short of the 80,000,000 total 
originally considered necessary to main- 
tain the production of war-essential corn 
products. 

A summary of operations under WFO 
No. 98, which restricted sales of corn 
in 125 counties of five Midwest states, 
shows that in excess of 50,000,000 bus 
of corn have already been delivered or 
sold to processors under the program, 
and nearly 18,000,000 bus are under 
contract but still undelivered. State of- 
ferings of corn for sale to the govern- 
ment are: Illinois 27,495,976, Indiana 
1,306,587, Iowa 80,278,118, Minnesota 2,- 
616,785, Nebraska 6,138,982, 

On May 1, wet processors had less 
than 8,000,000 bus of corn on hand—of 
the nine processors certified as making 
critical war products, four had less than 
one week’s supply on hand. These proc- 
essors were engaged in making such 
essential war materials as explosives, 
textiles, paper products, sizings, foundry 
work, such as the casting and molding 
of metals for warplane engines and ma- 
chinery, penicillin and sulfa drugs, 
syrups for K rations and dextrose. In 
addition, corn was needed by the dry 
milling industry for such things as ad- 
hesives, chemicals and core binders. An- 
other vital need for corn was in the 
manufacture of butyl] alcohol for rubber 
to go into self-sealing, bullet-proof gaso- 
line tanks for airplanes. 

As a result of the program, wet proc- 
essors as Of July 10 averaged nearly 10 





weeks’ supply—a total of more than 21,- 
000,000 bus. The corn obtained under 
the program is expected to enable war- 
essential processors to operate at about 
85% of their normal rate of consumption 
until Nov. 1, when the new crop will 
become available. 

The corn order restricted sales of corn 
in the designated counties to the govern- 
ment and to feeders who had obtained 
certificates of necessity from AAA com- 
mittees. While some inconvenience to 
feeders was unavoidable, WFA officials 
state, this was offset to a considerable 
extent by special allocations of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. feed wheat. The 
60-day order expired at midnight June 
23, but the period for signing corn de- 
livery contracts was extended to July 
8, so that farmers could qualify for 
WFA’s shelling and transportation serv- 
ices by signing a contract for future 
delivery of pledged corn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIETHEN GRAIN CO. SUFFERS 
$100,000 DAMAGE IN FIRE 

Appteton, Wis.—The Liethen Grain 
Co., Appleton, suffered damage esti- 
mated at $100,000 by fire which swept its 
property July 8. The source of the 
fire is undetermined. 

At least 70,000 bus of grain, including 
wheat, oats, rye and some corn, as well 
as considerable machinery were de- 
stroyed. Major pieces of machinery 
ruined were three elevators, three con- 
veyors, two automatic scales, a large 
machine for sewing bags, three grinders, 
a grain cleaner and corn cracker. It 
is doubtful whether some of this equip- 
ment can be replaced, according to 
Frank Liethen, president of the firm. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LIVING COSTS UNCHANGED 

New York, N. Y.—Living costs of the 
average family of wage earners in this 
country remained unchanged from May 
to June, according to the Nationa] In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Of interest 
was the fact that food costs showed a 

















WFA Buys Flour, Semolina, Farina 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Under Announce- 
Award-144, the War Food Ad- 
ministration on July 20 bought 11,200 


ment 


sacks of semolina from the Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., f.o.b. St. Paul, at $8.65 sack. 
An aggregate of 60,000 sacks of durum 
semolina was recently awarded to three 
mills in the Northwest under Announce- 
ment Award-136. 

The largest quantity went to the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, which 
obtained 10,000 sacks at $3.71, and a 
second lot of 15,000 sacks ‘at $3.71 for 
immediate delivery, f,o.b. Minneapolis. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
obtained 20,000 sacks at $3.79, packed 
in 100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Superior, Wis. 

The Amber Milling Division of the 
Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul, Minn., was awarded 
15,000 sacks at $3.78, packed in 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b. Rush City, Minn. 

Details of Announcement Award-158 
in which the WFA purchased 56,000 
sacks of enriched hard wheat bakers 
patent flour and 26,000 sacks of enriched 
hard wheat clear flour are not yet avail- 
able. The announcement originally called 
for 90,000 sacks, but the WFA will pro- 
Vide the balance from domestic stocks. 
Specifications for the hard wheat pat- 


ent called for not more than .52% ash 
(enrichment included) and not less than 
15% protein, both calculated on a mois- 
ture free basis. A maximum of 13.5% 
moisture was listed. The hard wheat 
clears specified not more than .75% ash 
(enrichment included), not less than 16% 
and not more than 13.5% moisture. All 
flour was to be packaged 100 lbs net in 
new bags equal to or better than 36 in 
2.85 yard osnaburgs. Deliveries specified 
New York City by Aug. 10. Offers were 
accepted until July 21, with accept- 
ances scheduled for announcement July 
24, 

The WFA also has been in the mar- 
ket for 6,000,000 Ibs of farina, seeking 
bids under Announcement Award-148. 
Immediate delivery was specified for 
2,000,000 Ibs, with delivery for export 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston and Savannah. All 
offers were to be received by July 25, 
with acceptances scheduled for announce- 
ment the following day. 

Under Announcement Award-150, the 
WFA sought bids on 6,000,000 Ibs of 
brown pearl barley cereal, under the 
same circumstances as prescribed for 
farina. The. same dates were listed for 
the submission of offers and notices of 
acceptance. : 
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* TEXAS STREETS BECOME GRANARIES * 








Growers of Texas wheat, confronted with an acute shortage of manpower, 
storage space and transportation facilities, have been sweeping little used paved 
streets in small towns and temporarily storing wheat on the pavements. 





decline of 0.1% in this period, and are 
4.5% under the corresponding period 
last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD CROPS IN SCOTLAND 


Lonpon, Enetanp.—Scotland’s grain 
crops give indication of remarkably 
good yields. Prospects for the wheat 


crop are particularly good. Barley, al- 
though somewhat backward in some dis- 
tricts, in general gives good promise. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT RECEIPTS INCREASE 
AS CAR SUPPLY IMPROVES 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—The car strin- 
gency eased slightly last week and move- 
ment of wheat to Hutchinson showed a 
pick-up, reaching a new peak for the 
year of 2,500 cars. Only slightly more 
than one third of the wheat was of- 
fered for sale and it found a ready 
market. 

Much of the wheat came from western 
Kansas and protein content was higher, 
much showing better than 12.5% and 
some going as high as 14.7%. The lat- 
ter was light test weight, but brought 
almost full ceiling price. All premiums 
strengthened. 

Thousands of bushels of wheat stored 
on the ground will show considerable 
damage, grain men say, from repeated 
rains. Elevators along the Arkansas 
River have had water trouble, some sus- 
pending regular operations to pump wa- 
ter from pits. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











CENTRAL STATES WHEAT 
HIGH IN QUALITY, YIELD 
Totepo, Oxn10.—Reports of high yields 
and top quality continue to accompany 
the early central states movement of new 
crop wheat. From Grafton, Ohio, comes 
the report that practically all wheat in 
that locality is No. 1, with yields of 28 
to 30 bus an acre and some even higher. 
All elevators around Grafton are said 
to be snowed under with wheat, with a 
number of houses forced to close down 
because of labor shortage and scarcity 
of box cars. A farmer near Norwalk, 


Ohio, reports his wheat yielding 60 bus 
an acre. 

Early arrivals at Indianapolis, Ind., 
are grading No. 1 and No. 2. Protein 
is a little lower than last year, but yields 
are higher. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


91 DISTILLERS PLAN FOR 
WHISKEY HOLIDAY ALCOHOL 


Wasuinoton, D. C—Whiskey distill- 
ers, reporting to the War Production 
Board, reveal that 91 of this group will 
start the beverage holiday production in 
August, while of the remaining seven 
registered with WPB, four will continue 
industrial alcohol production and the 
other three will stop alcohol production 
during August. 

The following industrial distillers will 
divert 50% of their August production 
for beverage alcohol: 

Clinton (Iowa) Products Co; Publick- 
er Commercial Alcohol Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; Pennsylvania Alcohol & Chemical 
Co., Philadelphia; Genesee Brewing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y; Lac Chemicals, Inc., 
Culver City, Cal; Gulf Distilling Corp., 
Gretna, La; Bisceglia Distilling Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill; Boeckeler Associates, Trenton, 
Mich; Yankton (S. D.) Industrial Al- 
cohol Corp., Midwest Solvents Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 














THERE IS A SUBSIDY 


It is hard to understand why 
so many millers have failed to 
apply for the subsidy, for surely 
it has been sufficiently publicized 
in these bulletins, in the newspa- 
pers and elsewhere, And yet dur- 
ing the past 10 days we have sent 
out 14 complete sets of informa- 
tion and forms to that many mill- 
ers, some of whom state that they 
have just learned that there is a 
subsidy. The Defense Supplies 
Corp. continues to ask that all 
millers send in their applications 
as quickly as possible-——Piedmont 
‘Millers Association Bulletin. 
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FLOUR TRANSACTIONS CONTINUE 
AT PREVIOUS LEISURELY PACE 


Noteworthy Sales Absent at Most Markets — Buyers’ Forward 
Needs Well Covered—Government Buys, But Does Not Order 
Shipment—Complaints of Price Cutting Continue 


Flour business continues to coast 

along at the leisurely pace evident the 
past two weeks. All markets appear 
devoid of noteworthy sales, with the 
explanation that most buyers are well 
protected by large forward bookings 
made late in June. 
An additional gov- 
ernment order enliv- 
ened trading for a 
brief period and 
helped to hold the 
volume of business about on a par with 
the previous week, but regular commer- 
cial orders were generally limited to 
small sized orders from buyers who had 
not participated in previous buying 
sprees. Current sales are only a little 
more than a third as large as a year 
ago. 

There are two points on which spring 
wheat millers agree—business is slow 
and prices are unsatisfactory. Bakers 
and family flour distributors contracted 
heavily three to four weeks ago and are 
no longer interested. Those who did 
not join in the buying spree then, in- 
cluding many of the larger independents, 
are watching closely the development of 
the crop in the Northwest. They know 
prices cannot go higher than the ceilings 
and they evidently are not going to be 
hurried into buying, on the chance that 
more than one mill will be anxious to 
book their orders at less than ceiling. 

The decision to adhere to ceilings, fol- 
lowing the price debacle of a month ago, 
apparently has been forgotten, judging 
from the numerous complaints on the 
matter of price cutting. While reported 
quotations have not dropped to the ex- 
tremely low level of a month ago, they 
are not far from it. With the end of 
the month in sight, when some bakers 
usually take on another month’s supply 
to keep them covered 90 to 120 days 
ahead, and always the chance of another 
change in the subsidy, there are indi- 
cations of nervousness again on the part 

‘of both buyers and sellers. 

The government bought a round lot 
of spring wheat flour for lend-lease last 
week, but shipping directions on these 
purchases have been held up, evidently 
due to lack of vessel space to promptly 
clear the flour from.the seaboard. Di- 
rections on general trade business are 
also hard to get. Inquiry for clears 
has slowed up and prices are easier. 

Aggregate bookings by spring wheat 
mills last week totaled about 50% of 
capacity, largely as a result of the army 
buying. This compares with 56% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. 

Sales in the Southwest the past week 
have been moderate, as bakers see little 
incentive to buy. Bookings reached 39% 
of capacity, compared with 32% the pre- 
vious week and 143% a year ago. Most 
inquiries are concerning the baking quali- 
ties of this crop, but these questions have 
largely been answered since cereal chem- 
ists have become assured that the new 

crop flour is equal in baking qualities of 
last year’s. Although some business is 
being booked on the assumption that 
flour prices are on the floor and cannot 








go lower, there are a few buyers who 
are watching to see if the weight of the 
large new crop might not force prices 
through the floor. Export business is 
fair. Clears are moving slowly, with 
prices on low proteins sluggish. High 
proteins are still firm, due to scarcity. 
Shipping directions are good and opera- 
tions of Kansas City mills increased 
to 76% of capacity last week. 

Trading at Buffalo is exceedingly quiet, 
with buyers holding off and watching 
crop developments, Business generally 
is limited to small fill-in orders,. with 
only an occasional buyer stepping out 
and backing his judgment of things -to 
come with a substantial order. The same 
condition is true of family trade at 
Buffalo, so that on the whole, the sum- 
mer lull has been very pronounced. 
Directions on old orders are fair. The 
New York market remains dull, with 
most buyers booked well ahead. Some 
are said to have a year’s supply already 
bought. Desire to await the August 
subsidy announcement is causing some 
buyers to hold off, and the closing of 
many bakeries and restaurants for vaca- 
tions, due to inadequate replacement 
help, contributes to the market dullness. 

Chicago flour sales are negligible. De- 
mand is spotted and only a few scat- 
tered one- and two-car orders were 
booked during the week. Family sales 
are equally limited. Shipping directions 
on bakery orders are fair, but family 
deliveries are none too active. Toledo 
millers have not sold much flour on the 
new crop. Buyers are awaiting the im- 
pact of the large crop on prices. In 
the meantime, millers are active in fill- 
ing old orders. 

A few scattered lots for 60 to 90 days’ 
shipment were reported at St. Louis, but 
business generally is quiet in both bakery 
and family trade channels. Demand is 
fair for clears, but light offerings curtail 
business. The jobbing trade is light. 


<> 


Southeastern business shows no im- 
provement from the quiet volume of re- 
cent weeks, Nashville reports a few 
1,000- to 2,000-bbl lots for scattered 60 
and 90 days’ shipment, both hard and 
soft wheat flour, to bakers. Most buy- 
ers, however, have fair stocks on hand 
or on contract and indicate that until 
cooler weather, they will remain out of 
the market for anything big. Shipping 
directions are fairly good. 

Less activity is noted in the Pacific 
Northwest. The larger buyers are pretty 
well booked ahead from their recent 
purchases and apparently do not care 
to go farther at this time. At the same 
time, millers have about all the flour or- 
ders on their books they care for and 
are not anxious to sell more at prices at 
which the previous business was taken. 
An exception is some California book- 
ings made at relatively low prices to 
keep the business coming toward the 
Northwest. Millers still have sizable 
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government contracts unfilled and are 
awaiting orders to grind. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 49,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norrnwestern MIxtrr, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,222,356 
sacks, against 3,173,241 the previous 
week. A year ago, when the mills re- 
porting accounted for 67% of the total, 
the output was 2,906,710 sacks. Two 
years ago, when the mills reporting rep- 
resented 64%, the total was 2,755,059 
sacks and three years ago the figure was 
2,602,231. The Southwest reported an 
increase of 64,000 sacks and the Pacific 
Coast 20,000. Northwestern mills re- 
ported a decrease of 6,000 sacks, Buffalo 
19,000 and central and _ southeastern 
states 13,000. 





FEEDSTUFFS REMAIN AT CEILINGS 
DESPITE EASIER GRAIN 


ay 
Mixer Demand for Ingredients Continues Active, Especially for 
Wheatfeeds—Mills Release Freely, With Flour—CCC 
Feed Wheat Allocations Reduced 


Although the lack of urgency in the 
demand for most feedstuffs, which has 
been evident for several weeks, continues, 
prices of most items remain firmly 
against ceiling levels. Feeders are mak- 
ing increasing use of feed grains, wheat 
and green feeds, 
which lessens the 
call for supplement- 
al feeds from these 
users, but neverthe- 
less, there is still 
sufficient interest in commercially manu- 
factured feeds to keep mixers actively 
in the market for most ingredients. In 
a few instances, offerings of by-product 
feeds are balancing out well with the 
demand from mixers, but for the most 
part, there is enough pent-up demand 
to eliminate the likelihood of prices 
sliding below the ceilings. The index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices, as compiled 
by the War Food Administration, re- 
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Semolina Trade Very Limited 
Aside From Government Orders 


Semolina flour business continues gen- 
erally quiet at most principal producing 
markets. Aside from some government 
purchases, Minneapolis durum millers 
say they have booked very few orders 
since July 1. Heavy selling took place 
in June, at the macaroni convention and 
during the following week, in anticipa- 
tion of a drop in the subsidy on durum, 
but at very low prices. The buyers who 
participated at that time were under- 
stood to have covered at least 25% of 
their requirements for the year. There 
were some who did not buy, however, 
since they already were paying carrying 
charges on earlier purchases because de- 
mand for their products had not come 
up to earlier expectations. 

Macaroni manufacturers are still hav- 
ing trouble getting satisfactory help, but 
some improvement is noted in this re- 
spect in some centers, Outlook for busi- 


ness is reported better, but, it is said, 
much will depend upon government 
rationing of meats, cheese and other 
flavoring foods, which make macaroni 
dishes attractive to the taste. 

The government bought another round 
lot of semolinas last week, and is un- 
derstood to be seeking additional offer- 
ings this week. Milling demand for the 
grain is keen, with receipts light and 
premiums strong. As high as 10c bu 
over the September future is bid for 
No. 1 and No. 2 hard durum, so quota- 
tions on semolinas are held firm at ceil- 
ings. But, as some millers point out, 
it is easy to hold for ceilings when ‘the 
rank and file of the industry is not in 
the market to buy. - Shipping directions 
are reasonably good and, if directions 
on lend-lease purchases are forthcoming 
promptly, increased production may be 
looked for. 


mains at 194, compared with 176.7 at 
this time a year ago. 

A generally weaker tone in feed grain 
values is noted throughout the country. 
Oats and barley prices have been re- 
adjusted downward rather materially, 
partly in anticipation of lower maximum 
levels expected in the permanent ceiling 
order issued July 21, and partly due 
to increased offerings from producing 
areas. Grain sorghums in the South are 
weak, with offerings of liberal quan- 
tities at prices 5c below the ceiling fail- 
ing to attract buyers. Corn offerings 
remain light and are expected to. con- 
tinue so until the new crop is farther 
along. 

Commodity Credit Corp. continues its 
sporadic buying of cash wheat at various 
markets, with most activity up to now 
concentrated at Kansas City, where its 
standing bid is $1.50 bu for ordinary 
protein No. 1 wheat in storage. Several 
million bus have been purchased by the 
agency in the last few weeks. CCC is 
contemplated a much reduced alloca- 
tion of wheat for feeding purposes be- 
ginning in August in the principal winter 
wheat producing states. 

WHEAT FEEDS 

While spring wheat mills made prompt 
delivery on maturing feed contracts, 
fresh open market offerings of bran and 
middlings were as scarce as ever. Im- 
mediate shipment feed is quite readily 


(Continued on page 29.) 





RUST REPORTED DORMANT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. reports that examination of 
the stems of many spring wheat plants 
infected with black rust shows the fungus 
to be more or less dormant. With favor- 
able weather, it appears that only the 
latest sown wheat would suffer, but with 
damp weather the infection could develop 
quickly and do a large amount of dam- 
age. 
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Hedging Sales and War News 
Depress Wheat Prices 


Trade Surprised by Sharply Increased Canadian 
Acreage and High Condition—Northwest Rust Dormant 


Wheat futures continued to display 
easiness during the past week, as trad- 
ers operated under a number of bearish 
influences. Hedging sales in connection 
with the new crop movement in the 
Southwest and the approaching harvest 
run in the North- 
west, kept markets 
under considerable 
pressure. Flour busi- 
ness was light, hold- 
ing mill buying to 
iow ebb, and with the rapidly moving 
events in the European theater forebod- 
ing the possible collapse of the German 
war machine in the not distant future, 
there was little buying support. 

Chicago September wheat closed Ic 
lower at $1.553, and the same delivery 
at Minneapolis lost 17%c to finish July 25 
at $1.51. Kansas City September wheat 
closed at $1.49. Rye futures closed 24, 
@3c lower for the week, with Chicago 
September at $1.071, and Minneapolis 
September at $1.061,. 

An increase of 38% in the Canadian 
wheat acreage, along with an estimated 
growing condition of 118% of normal, 
as estimated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, came as a surprise to the 
grain and milling trade. Weather in 
the American spring wheat states was 
favorable for holding rust development 
in check and the crop was moving toward 
maturity at a rate which relieved fears 
of material losses from this parasite. 

The Minneapolis market was somewhat 
easier than Chicago or Kansas City, 
influenced by larger receipts and a slow- 
er milling demand. During the period 
ending July 22, arrivals at this center 
totaled 2,368 cars, and Duluth had 1,418. 
Millers showed less interest in lower 
protein types and premiums on 12 to 
13% protein lots lost about 2@21,c for 
the week. : 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on July 24: 






Prices 
a Little 
Down 






Basis Minneapolis Sept. Wheat Price 


Spot To Arrive 
Rutivy, gee GO ibe... 4960: OVO -- cisese' 
BONG, SO UNO... severe 46 OVOP = sissies 
Oe Serr 4c over *2c over 
ROY A weer SHC OVET.  _ anreeees 
TP DNG Oe SME wet sevice SC GVO ce cce tie 
ENE BOA: os Kovcss ee Pore 
LD NoreMern «ee ccccece 40 “OVOP — cesvccs 


TECTURE NU EL %c Premium 
REP PTC ET 3%c Premium 


13% Protein 
14% Protein 


OR eae cree 10c Premium 
RP a ere ere ee Ceiling Price 
12% Pro......% %ec add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
13% Pro...... %ec add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
14% Pro../...: %c add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
15% Pro......s- lc add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 


*Duluth unloading. 
Montana Winter Wheat 
Basis Minneapolis Sept. Wheat Price 


Spot *To Arrive 
14% Protein ....... 9c over 9c over 
13% Protein ....... Je over 7c over 
12% Protein ....... 5%c over 5c over 


Gaede “OE Asis... 3c to Be over 2c to 4c over 

*le less for South Dakota. 

Continuous buying of wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at Kansas City 
was the main supporting feature at that 
market, where most other inclinations 
were bearish. The CCC buying price is 
still $1.50 bu, 1c below the federal loan 
rate, but high enough to attract wheat 
from elevator firms who are anxious to 
get this 9c a year government storage. 
Nearly 1,000,000 bus were bought by 
CCC on-July 24, and the market con- 





tinued on a basis that makes more sales 
to the agency likely. Premiums soft- 
ened slightly as the week closed, due to 
somewhat more protein wheat in the 
offerings, but 12% No. 1 wheat continued 
to bring 314,@5c over the September fu- 
ture and ordinary protein wheat moved 
at about 114c over. The generous quan- 
tity of No. 3 wheat was selling about 
even with September, basis ordinary pro- 
tein, with No. 5 going only a fraction 
As the week closed, buyers were 
showing less interest in the lower grades. 
Of the 1,024 cars of wheat received at 
Kansas City July 24, two thirds con- 
sisted of rust shrunken, low test wheat 
or bleached grain from western Kansas. 
Millers have already obtained a good 
stock of the heavy test weight, excellent 
milling wheat that moved early, so that 
present run of lower grades is not en- 
dangering the flour quality. 


under. 


Premiums ~for cash wheat. over the 
September future at Kansas City on 
July 24, are shown in the following 


table: 
HARD AND DARK 

Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.50andless 1 @ 1% %@ 1 Even 
11.60-11.90 1%@ 2% %@ 2 0 @1 
12.00-12.40 3%@ 5% 3 @4% 1 @ 3 
12.50-12.909 6 @ 8 5 @%™ 3 @6 
13.00-13.40 9 @1l1 8 @10 6 @ 8% 
13.50-13.90 11 @12% 9%@11% 8 @10% 


14.00-14.40 13%@15 12 @l4 10 @12 


14.50-14.90 15% @17 14% @16 12 @14 
15.00-15.40 16%@18 15% @17 14% @16 
15.50-15.90 18 @19% 17 @18% 15% @17T% 


16.00-16.40 19 @20% 18 @19% 16%@18% 


16.50-16.90 20 @21% 19 @20% 18 @19% 
17.00&up 22 @23% 21 @22% 20 @21% 
RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


All proteins 1 @ 5% %@ 5 0 @ 4% 


Average protein of 3,844 cars of wheat 
tested at Kansas City last week was 
11.27%, against 11.17% on 6,806 cars 
the previous week and 12.98% on 4,527 
cars a year ago. The average protein of 
the spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
was 13.69% and the durum 12.87%. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat prices 
have been fairly stable, with only a 
limited volume of trading. Offerings 
from the country are small, as farmers 
are engaged in harvesting operations and 
are not interested in marketing. They 
have a floor and a ceiling, with present 
prices just about in the middle. Soft 
white wheat, without Rex, is quoted at 
$1.49@1.50 bu, basis No. 1, in bulk, de- 
livered at the coast, but there is very 
little moving at that figure. Demand 
from the East is nil, but shipments are 
still being made on old contracts. Mills 
are buying some special types of wheat 
to complete their blends. Total volume 
is not large. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIAN BURLAP PRICES 
APPROXIMATE CEILINGS 


New York; N. Y.—According to the 
jute price control order of the Indian 
government, dated April 5, 1944, and 
which reached New York last week, ceil- 
ing prices on 71/,-0z 40-in burlap are 
6.44c yd, and 8,48c yd for the 10-0z. 
When other -necessary costs are added, 
they approximate our ceilings, leaving 
little or no margins for private traders. 
If these prices continue when trading 
returns to-private hands, some arrange- 
ments will have to be made for independ- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 























reerinieeRCarn. 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous July 24, July 25, July 26, 
x July 22, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
EE. us Fs 6-0 0:04.90 0-444 Peas 692,123 694,167 614,103 589,088 568,135 
Er rire 1,188,739 1,124,622 1,094,126 1,028,608 1,005,731 
eer eee Oecesene 446,111 465,902 411,402 403,909 386,212 
Central and Southeast* ...... ° 627,115 540,042 564,686 418,958 377,147 
North Pacific Coast ......... 368,268 348,508 222,393 314,496 265,006 
| SRS ee ee ee ee 3,222,356 3,173,241 2,906,710 2,755,059 2,602,231 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 67 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity >) r July 1 to ‘ 
July 22, Previous July 24, July 25, July 26, July 22 July 24, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
POGREEWONG oescess 71 71 58 54 51 1,951,087 1,981,354 
Southwest ....... 86 81 79 74 72 3,541,762 3,767,209 
USD. s b5-0'6 210 vies 77 80 71 69 67 1,358,238 1,497,603 
Central and Ss. E. 66 68 72 61 60 1,541,277 1,721,155 
No. Pacific Coast 89 85 59 79 66 1,100,187 742,819 
TOURS: vos bds 78 7 70 66 63 9,492,551 9,707,140 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
“ cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Pratccnes A Fe ge South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
July 26-88" So 814,380 724,596 89 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 699,582 86 capacity output tivity 
pi ee | eee 814,380 692,838 85 SUP. 20488 ices 660,498 432,406 65 
Two years ago.. 814,380 633,831 78 Previous week 660,498 393,856 60 
Five-year Average .....ssccccecces 75 Year ago ...... 738,822 378,852 51 
TDOR-YOGP  SVOPAGES: \6-6.0.05:3 0555.6 00 600s 71 Two years ago.. 738,822 401,587 54 
% Five-year average .............6.. 52 
Kansas City Ten-year average ............e000: 49 
Faly- 30-08 5.665 352,800 268,498 16 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 352,800 244,755 69 estimated. 
TEGO? OHS 2. aclees 352,800 226,165 64 
Two years ago.. 352,800 215,588 61 Maseagel 
Pive-VORP. GVOPEBO ii s.c ci oces ecco 70 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
DOU-FORE GVOURMO ook xi 0s oles 5 ba 6% 72 capacity output tivity 
July 16-22 ..,.. 318,120 *259,717 82 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 300,311 94 
4 BOOP G80 scvess 319,284 235,251 74 
yr 26488 wc ets : F 
Alle Ae tiie ae ga oH aoe years ago.. 353,388 187,501 53 
Year ago ...... 111,132 95,319 86 Sancunr Batt hl ta Blige. bits > 
“ be «ee Ps .  . Ms, Pee eee 
Two years ago.. 111,132 79,866 72 *Partly estimated. 
Salina . 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
July 16-22 ..... 109,956 95,535 87 Mills in Illinoi Ohi Michi ai 
Previous week 109,956 88,337 eo » coe are sag Oy: MECN, TROIRDA, 
Year. ago ...+.. 109,956 79,804 73 entucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago... 109,966 99°323 90 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output _ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: July 16-22 ..... 796,160 527,115 66 
Previous week 792,240 540,042 68 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ...... 802,500 564,686 70 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago.. 689,018 418,958 61 
capacity output tivity PUVO-YOOP. GVETEGO 6. cscccccscvecrce 64 
Suly 20688: oa cs 269,100 225,679 78 TON-YOOr AVETATE ....200cccccccses 62 
Previous week 269,100 210,757 78 Current week partly estimated. 
SOGP GOD v5.08 215,600 150,544 68 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 204,032 80 fewer mills reported. 
WIVG+FORR AVOTRES. co ovioe 6 ii svn 0 08s 67 ciate 
SOB+VOR? BVOTEGS 60 i ceeieicciesss 62 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
July 16-32 ...... 143,200 142,589 100 July 16-32 ....; 577,416 446,111 77 
Previous week 143,200 137,741 96 Previous week 577,416 465,902 80 
YOO? GQBO  .s.cc0's 143,200 71,849 50 Year AO ...se. 577,416 411,402 71 
Two years ago.. 143,864 110,464 7 Two years ago.. 577,416 403,909 69 
Five-year AVCTASS ....csscscccccee 74 Five-year average .........eeeeees 70 
POR FORD GHOTESS ~ 6.85.6 05s eho cic t' 64 TON=VORF AVOTAGS  «..62 cee cecccsecres 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
fiour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
July 16-22 ..... 28,603 107,044 13,714 
Previous week.. 27,119 13,784 
Two weeks ago 25,170 9,174 
EDGR caheccce «+. 26,470 103,349 12,403 
io) BPE 24,865 94,104 11,626 
i? eee 24,115 93,542 10,850 
OCR Fe en ee 23,207 87,820 10,875 
Five-yr. average 25,452 97,171 11,894 


-—Buffalo—, --—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


49,199 8,535 33,368 50,852 189,611 
8,914 49,817 
7,061 41,405 
45,477 7,871 32,819 46,744 181,645 
42,812 7,728 28,520 44,219 165,436 
41,994 7,389 27,006 42,354 162,542 
40,076 6,238 27,993 40,320 155,889 
43,912 7,552 29,941 44,898 171,024 





ent importers. 

For the second week no reports were 
received in New York of purchases by 
the United States government represen- 
tatives in Calcutta, but it was thought 
that this lack of news might be due to 
suspended cable service between the rep- 


resentatives in this goyernment. 


Figures now available show that the 
Calcutta production of burlap for the 
first six months of this year amounted 
to 794,000,000 yds, with stocks on hand 
at the end of June reported at 322,000,- 
000 yds. During the same period Unit- 


ed States consumption reported by the 
bag industry was 223,000,000: yds. 

In the cotton bag field, bag manufac- 
turers have lately been able to buy only 
occasional odd lots of material, and these 
not more than 10,000 to 25,000 yds. De- 
liveries continue to be made on previous- 
ly placed orders, so that production has 
not yet been affected. When new prices 
are announced, which will probably be 
in the very near future, it is believed 
that the production which has been ac- 
cumulated during this off-selling period, 
will quickly become available. 
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SPRING WHEAT CROP PROGRESSING 
UNDER FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Rust Threatens Previously Flawless Prospects, But Damage So 
Far Relatively Small—Winter Wheat Harvest Well Along 
—Southern Drouth Conditions Troublesome 


The spring wheat crop in the North- 
west continues to progress rapidly 
toward harvest under generally favor- 
able weather conditions. Previously 
flawless prospects, however, have been 
altered somewhat the past two weeks 
by increasing threat of rust damage. 
Starting the growing season with an al- 
most perfect set of growing conditions, 
it was apparent from the beginning that 
if there was any change in the outlook, 
it would of necessity have to be down- 
ward. For this reason, the rust de- 
velopment and the other minor crop 
damaging factors, which are being re- 
ported from scattered sections, may be 
considered as normal hazards and unless 
their effects are. materially stepped up 
in the next week or two, the spring 
wheat outturn can still be of bumper 
proportions. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., in a 
recent summary, states that spring wheat 
prospects have been well maintained. 
However, in the southern Red River Val- 
ley, southern and southwestern Minne- 
sota, and some portions of eastern South 
Dakota, it is apparent that both yields 
and quality will suffer as a result of 
almost continuous excessive moisture. In 
the higher lands west, benefits of ample 
moisture are equally apparent, the sum- 
mary states. 

The presence of stem rust is reported 
in widespread areas, but damage so far 
has been restricted to nonresistant types 
of wheat, the report continues. Consid- 
ering that bread wheat in the Northwest 
is two to three weeks from harvest, this 
disease constitutes a potential hazard. 
Apparently, much of the rust present 
this year is of a type which attacks 
durum wheat. Since this crop is three 
to four weeks from maturity, weather 
developments will have a very impor- 
tant bearing on the outcome, the Van 
Dusen Harrington report says. 

Eastern and southern drouth condi- 
tions remain serious. Showers have re- 
lieved the dryness in some of the earli- 
est dry spots, but at the same time, the 
lack of rain is more troublesome in 
other important sections. Drouth condi- 
tions have been intensified in the Ohio 
Valley, as well as in much of Missouri, 
the southern Mississippi Valley and the 
southeastern plains. The area of great- 
est drouth severity extends from Arkan- 
sas northeastward to the lower Ohio Val- 
ley. In most of the affected area, how- 
ever, wheat matured ahead of the drouth. 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST PROGRESSING 

Harvesting of winter wheat continued 
in central parts of the country under 
mostly favorable weather and this work 
is now extending to the more northern 
limits of the belt, Reports of rust dam- 
age appear more severe in Nebraska than 
at first anticipated, with: the infection 
spreading in Colorado and South Da- 
kota. Winter wheat in Montana varies 
from turning to the hard dough stage 
and harvesting is becoming more gener- 
al in the Pacific Northwest. 

Oklahoma wheat combining is just 
about finished. Threshing crews are ac- 
tive in all sections, with well over half 


of this work done. Transportation and 
storage facilities for handling the large 
wheat crop are still strained, but this 
is a situation that can be solved in a 
few weeks if conditions remain favor- 
able. General rains in western Kansas 
have prolonged the harvest and resulted 
in lodging, bleaching and a decline in 
test weight. Excellent soil conditions 
prevail for stubble plowing where har- 
vesting has been completed. In Ne- 
braska, reports of damage to winter 
wheat, oats and barley from black rust 
are increasing. Late wheat gave the 
fungus more time to develop. 

Threshing and combining of wheat in 
the central states is making good progress 
with reports of excellent quality and 
good yields. Wheat is moving to market 
in Indiana and Ohio and millers are 
highly pleased with the prospects for 
abundant supplies of good quality grain, 
in contrast to a year ago, when little 
top grade wheat was available locally. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Weather conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest have been nearly perfect for 
harvesting of winter wheat. Spring 
wheat was damaged by one hot day dur- 
ing the week, but no serious complaints 
have been received and the balance of 
the week was cool. Protein of the win- 
ter crop is expected to average lower 
than a year ago, but production esti- 
mates are being raised, as yields are 
turning out better than expected. Trade 
experts now give Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho around 90,000,000 
bus. 

Western Canada’s grain crops continue 
to make good progress Over most areas, 
although the drouth sections along the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta border, southern 
Alberta and part of the Peace River 
district are still in need of rain. In 
some of the dry areas it is estimated 
that yields of wheat will not reach 10 
bus per acre, but in the good areas, and 
they cover a vast section of the west, 
heavy yields are anticipated. 

While it is too early to estimate west- 
ern Canada’s wheat crop, some estimates 
run as high as 500,000,000 bus. 


<> 
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Wheat stands generally are heavy, 
with heads plump and filling well. How- 
ever, the wheat is not ripening as rapid- 
ly as might be anticipated, due to the 
cool nights, Rye and barley are rapidly 
turning color and some early fields are 
likely to be cut within a week. Observ- 
ers indicate that more work was accom- 
plished on summer-fallow land during 
the past week than in any comparable 
period this season. 

Ontario conditions remain favorable, 
although moisture is now needed to bring 
along the late crops. Wheat harvesting 
is well under way, with yields average 
or better. The dry weather which has 
prevailed in Quebec throughout most of 
the. season was broken in several dis- 
‘ricts during the week. 
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Much of the central South Dakota wheat 
crop is rapidly being destroyed by the 
worst outbreak of stem rust since 1935, 
when 25% of the state’s crop was lost, 

and perhaps since 1916, when 
Foul 37% destruction occurred, ac- 

cording to a recent report of W. 
Rust F. Bucholtz, plant pathologist 

of the state experiment station 
at Brookings, S. D. Many fields of winter 
and ceres spring wheat in south central 
counties, which three weeks ago looked 
capable of producing 30 bus or more per 
acre, will certainly produce less than five 
bus, and some probably will not be har- 
vested, Mr. Bucholtz stated. 








Rust Erases 20% of Nebraska 
Crop; Northwest Loss Dubious 


The Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, in a report issued July 19, 
states that stem rust has caused at least 
a 20% loss to the wheat crop of Ne- 
braska. There are, however, two large 
wheat growing areas in Nebraska, which 
will produce quality grain this year. 
The eastern two thirds of the southeast- 
ern crop district of Nebraska matured 
ahead of rust and will suffer less than 
5% loss. Also, the northwestern crop 
district, which is located north and west 
of Ogallala, while not escaping rust en- 
tirely, will suffer less than 10% loss 
from rust. 

The first wheat coming to market from 
Nebraska will be of good quality, the 
conference report, which is by Donald 
G. Fletcher, executive secretary, states, 
as the earliest wheat is escaping any ma- 
terial damage. A rough division of this 
year’s wheat produced in Nebraska, 
based on estimated bushel weights, would 
place 50% of the production at 58 lbs 
and over, 25% at 58 down to 55 lbs, 
and the remainder under 55 lbs. Some 
acreage will not even be harvested. 

In South Dakota, winter wheat east 
of Kadoka has suffered considerable 
damage, according to the report. Heavy 
rains on July 9 and 10 covered much 
of the southern half of the state and 
left the grain fields steaming under tem- 
peratures which reached the middle 80’s 
during that week. Rust infection was 
severe and undoubtedly increased under 
those conditions. 

Durum in the south central district 





38% Gain in Canadian Acreage 
Big Surprise to Grain Trade 


Wiynirec, Man.—The big surprise of 
the past week, and the chief topic of 
discussion in grain trade circles, was the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ startling 
estimate showing western Canada’s 1944 
wheat acreage to be 38% greater than 
a year ago. This preliminary estimate 
compares with an increase of only 13% 
shown in the bureau’s report in May of 


farmers’ intentions to plant. 

The estimate, released July 21, placed 
the prairie wheat acreage at 23,052,000, 
compared with 16,729,000 planted in 1943. 
The total is greater than the 1942 and 
1941 acreages, but 4,700,000 under the 
peak of 27,750,000 acres in 1940. 


Manitoba’s wheat acreage increased by 
53% from 1,640,000 last year to 2,506,- 
000 this year. Wheat acreage in Sas- 
katchewan is estimated at 13,808,000, or 
an increase of roughly 3442% over the 
1943 figure of 10,260,000. Alberta’s wheat 
acreage is up almost 40% to 6,738,000, 
as compared with 4,829,000 a year ago. 

Western Canada’s oat acreage for 1944 
has decreased by almost 12% to 10,446,- 
000, according to the report, while bar- 
ley at 6,763,000 is roughly 15% smaller. 
Flax acreage in the prairie provinces is 
down to 1,297,000, a decrease of 46%, 
while the total of 352,000 acres sown to 
rye in the west this year is down al- 
most 30%. 





of South Dakota, which now grows about 
one third of the state’s total production 
of this grain, was generally infected 
with stem rust. On July 10, when this 
grain was observed, it was nearly a 
month from harvest and weather condi- 
tions will determine the extent of dam- 
age. North of Redfield, the spring wheat 
consists mostly of resistant varieties and 
shows general, but light, infection of 
stem rust. 

Should weather conditions remain wet 
and temperatures drop, especially in 
north central South Dakota and the low- 
er Red River Valley, where this condi- 
tion is most severe, the damage locally 


“might be considerable, the conference 


report continues. On the other hand, 
with drier, sunshiny weather, very little 
damage is probable. 

Stem rust on bread wheat in northern 
South Dakota is present in all fields, but 
increasing very slowly. It does not ap- 
pear likely that any serious damage will 
result, the report states. Ceres and 
Reward wheat west of Mandan, N. D., 
show enough rust infection to indicate 
they will suffer considerably from stem 
rust. However, such susceptible wheats 
represent a very small percentage of the 
state’s total bread wheat acreage. Du- 
rum wheat in the heavy durum terri- 
tory of northeastern North Dakota has 
a general, light infection of stem rust. 
From the amount of rust observed on 
durum in every field from southern 
South Dakota northward, it is apparent 
that a considerable percentage of the 
rust present this year consists of races 
which attack durum wheat. Consider- 
ing that most durum is nearly a month 
from harvest, several factors for the 
development of an epidemic on durum 
wheat are present. It is too early to 
make definite predictions, but the next 
10 days are critical and weather will 
govern the final results. 

The conference survey says rust is un- 
likely to cause appreciable loss to bread 
wheat in eastern North Dakota, or to 
any of the resistant varieties grown in 


the state, even though some may have 
considerable rust on them at_ harvest 
time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY SALUTE 
MINNEApPotis, Minn.—A salute to the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., in connection 
with the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing, was broadcast over WCCO July 25 
from 8 to 8:30 p.m. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









The Dependably High Quality of 
“‘POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 








of quality insurance to 






the ingredients you bake. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 















We select wheat for particular millers with the same 
care they use in milling that wheat into outstanding flour 


yy VINCENT, Chairman of the Board n 3 We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President Y - 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
. ¢ See eee present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





















T F A TA B § E We recommend one of these fine flours over 


ss He the other two only when we know which one 

exactly fits your needs. Each one has its own 

OVEN S PRI N G high place, its own unfailing quality standard. 

B G V A | U E THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















LIBERTY FLOUR || BARNETT {RECORD Co. 





DESIGNERS BUILDERS 

















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 



























Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 






New Ulm, Minn. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
63:7 MINNESOTA 














THE WILLIS NORTON 


Co. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Toledo 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
N York ment ‘aa ria 
ew Yor! Nashville Peo 
nae Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Galveston St. Louis venport San Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g * p, | with Vitamins 
and Iron 


Pm a: 


Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . tong on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


St. Paul 








Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ft 4 99 
Cremo’? 35:8: ca 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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35% SET-ASIDE FIXED 
FOR 1944 RICE CROP 


~<>— 


Amendment to WFO No. 10 Also Elim- 
inates State Quota Basis for 
Rice Distribution 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—Rice millers will 
be required to set aside 35% of their 
milled production after Oct. 1, 1944, for 
purchase by government agencies, ac- 
cording to an amendment to War Food 
Order No. 10, issued recently by the War 
Food Administration. The new crop set- 
aside is 10% less than that required dur- 
ing the 1943-44 rice season. 

The amendment, issued in preparation 
for the coming rice harvest and milling 
season, eliminates a provision which for- 
merly required millers to distribute rice 
for civilian consumption on a state quota 
basis, limiting delivery in the respective 
states to 85% of that delivered between 
\ug. 1, 1941, and July 31, 1942. 

On the basis of current production 
estimates, the 35% set-aside should pro- 
vide about 5,500,000 100-lb pockets dur- 
ing the coming crop year which is ap- 
proximately the quantity purchased by 
WFA before the set-aside order was 
suspended May 15, 1944. Present indi- 
cations are that 5,500,000 pockets will 
meet all government requirements for the 
coming year, including those of United 
States military and war services, the 
allies and other friendly nations, and 
liberated areas. 

Millers operating small huller type 
mills producing less than 500 bbls of 
milled rice per month are exempt from 
provisions of the set-aside order. 

The effective date of the amendment 
itself is Aug. 1, 1944, when the suspen- 
sion order issued May 15 expires, but the 
set-aside provision of the order will not 
become effective until Oct. 1 because 
supplies currently on hand are sufficient 
to meet government needs until that date. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
HONORS C. S. ARMSTRONG 


Seatrtz, Wasu.—An honorary mem- 
bership on the board of trustees of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange was awarded 
to S. C. Armstrong, head of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. grain department 
since the company’s establishment. The 
award was made recently during the 
annual meeting of the exchange board. 
The board also expressed its appreciation 
to Mr. Armstrong “for the invaluable 
work and time” he has devoted to the 
interests of the grain trade in general 


HS iE A RRS SIC ENN ARI ACR 
THE LOST PIPE 


W. B. Madaus, grain buyer for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has a pipe as a constant 
companion. One day last week he 
bought 15 cars of wheat from Joe 
Fleming of the George E. Gano 
Grain Co., and when Mr. Fleming re- 
turned from lunch he found the bills 
of lading and the Madaus pipe on 
the table, although the samples were 
gone. Presently came an anguished 
query by phone: 

“Joe, did I leave my pipe in your 
office P” 

Told he also had left the ladings, 
Mr. Madaus expressed surprise. 
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John Crosby Honored for Long 
Period of Service to His Firm 


and to the Seattle exchange in particu- 
lar. 

Mr. Armstrong, before coming to Se- 
attle, had been active for many years 
in the grain business in Montana and 
eastern Washington. He helped to or- 
ganize the Seattle exchange in 1925 and 
has served several terms as its president, 
in addition to having been a member of 
the board of trustees since its organiza- 
tion. 

All officers of the exchange were re- 
elected for another year term. The offi- 
cers are: Gordon T. Shaw, president; 
C. W. Nelson, vice president; D. G. 
Hughes, treasurer; A. W. Anderson, sec- 
retary; S. Ursic, manager. F. M. Baller 
was elected to a three-year term on the 
board to serve with Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Anderson. Mr. Shaw has been presi- 
dent for the past 11 years and Mr. Ursic 
has been manager for the past 10 years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HARRY HUNTER HEADS TRADE FORUM 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Harry Hunter, secre- 
tary, American Corn Millers Federation, 
has been elected president of the Trade 
Association Executives Forum. He suc- 
ceeds Wesley Hardenbergh, president of 
the American Meat Institute, who held 
this office last year. Roud McCann, 
director of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, was elected vice president of 
the foram. The membership consists of 
executives of trade associations located 
in Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELAM MILLS, INC., SOLD 
TO GROUP OF CHICAGOANS 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The business of Elam 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer. of 
special flours and whole grain products, 
has been purchased by a group of Chi- 
cago investors. 

K. K, Lilien will be executive vice 
president of the new company in full 
charge of operations and merchandising. 
He was formerly with the Jewel Tea 
Co. J. Frank Elam, president, and 
Thomas J. Hair, vice president and 
treasurer, of the old company, will re- 
tire from active. participation in the 
business but have been retained by the 
new management in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

There will be no other changes in the 
operating personnel, and the same line 
of products will be manufactured. The 
plant is located at 304 South Damen, 
Chicago, and has a capacity of about 
400 sacks. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—About 60 mem- 
bers and wives of the Northeastern In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Association 
attended a dinner-business meeting at 
Uniondale recently. Guest speaker was 
Fred K. Sale, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Association. 
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NICOTINIC ACID REMAINS 
IN RESTRICTED SUPPLY 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Nicotinic acid re- 
mains in tight supply and War Produc- 
tion Board allocations continue compara- 
tively limited. For July, 62% of civilian 
requests were granted for food fortifica- 
tion and none were granted for feed use 
of nicotinic acid. Requests for thiamine 
hydrochloride were granted 100%. Ri- 
boflavin is no longer allocated. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Friends and as- 
sociates of John Crosby on July 22 paid 
tribute to him for 55 years of continuous 
service as a director of General Mills, 
Inc., and its predecessor, the Washburn 
Crosby Co. The tribute was in the form 
of a book of letters from approximately 
200 persons in Minneapolis and all parts 
of the nation. It was given to him by 
James F. Bell, chairman of: the board 
of General Mills. 

John Crosby is fourth in his direct 
family line to bear the name of John, 
and eighth in line of descent from Simon 
Crosby who, in 1635, with his young 
wife and eight-weeks-old son, left his 
native Holme-on-Spaulding, Yorkshire, 
England, and sailed for America. Simon 
settled in Cambridge, Mass., but his 
great-great grandson, Gen. John Crosby, 
moved up into Hampden, Maine. There 
John Crosby IV and his brother Franklin 
were born. 

When news of the discovery of gold 
in California reached New England John 
Crosby III set out to find his fortune 
in the west. He sailed to California by 
way of Cape Horn but found few nug- 
gets. Returning across the Isthmus of 
Panama, he settled down in Hampden 
for a few years, then, in 1877, at the 
urgent request of Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, another New Englander, he went 
to Minneapolis. There he became man- 
ager of the Washburn “B” mill, and sub- 
sequently a partner with Cadwallader 
and Willian D. Washburn in the firm 
of Washburn, Crosby & Co. 

“Tt is a-curious fact,” wrote William 
C. Edgar in his “Medal of Gold,” “that 
none of these partners was a practical 
miller. Gov. Washburn was a_ public 
man, William D. Washburn a lawyer, 
and John Crosby’s previous experience 
was obtained in the management of a 
paper mill in which his father was inter- 
ested, and later, in an iron foundry and 
machine shop in Bangor. There were 
many problems and pitfalls in flour mill- 
ing then, as now, which might well have 
restrained less confident men from em- 
barking in the business without some 
previous practical experience, but these 
men from Maine were not timid souls; 
they relied upon the sound principles 
underlying every successful business, 
however great it may be, principles of 
fair and honorable dealing, quite simple, 
yet not always practiced, to see them 
through whatever difficulties were in 
store for them, and their reliance was 
not in vain.” 

When Governor Washburn died in 
1882 John Crosby III became senior 
partner. After five years of heavy re- 
sponsibility in this position he died un- 
expectedly: For a time the mill was 
operated by the partnership of Wash- 
burn-Martin & Co., but in 1889 the busi- 
ness was incorporated as Washburn 
Crosby Co. John Crosby IV was then 
21 years old and a student at Yale Col- 
lege. He was made a director of the 
new company. For nearly two decades, 
following his graduation from Harvard 
Law School in 1893, he practiced law 
in Minneapolis, acting as legal advisor 
to the company, and it was not until 
1910 that he became an officer. In that 
year, following the death of Charles J. 
Martin, he succeeded Mr. Martin as 
treasurer, a position he held until he 
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was advanced to the presidency ir 1919. 
In 1925 he became chairman ‘of the 
board, James F. Bell succeeding him as 
president, and when Washburn Crosby 
Co. was merged with General Mills, Inc., 
in 1928, he became a director of the 
latter company, and since then has held 
no executive office in any of the Wash- 
burn Crosby companies or in General 
Mills. 

Mr. Crosby has made local govern- 
ment a part of his community respon- 
sibility, and for five years he served 
as a member of the Minneapolis city 
council, the last two years as president. 
Among many other participations in pub- 





John Crosby 


lic life he was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Voters League, of which he 
was chairman and executive officer. The 
league was interested in reviewing the 
records of candidates for office. For 
many years he has been a trustee of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank and 
a director of the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank and the Northwest Bancor- 
poration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The net profit of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. for the six 
months ending June 30 amounted to 
$298,000, or 49c a share, compared with 
$317,129, or 53c a share, for the corre- 
sponding period last year. This net 
profit was determined after setting up 
a larger unexpended advertising reserve 
than was done a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE F. NOLDE, BAKERY 
COMPANY OFFICIAL, DEAD 


George F. Nolde, vice president and 
secretary of Nolde Bros., Ine., Rich- 
mond, Va., died at his home in that city, 
July 16, at 64 years of age. He had 
been vice president of the firm since 
1907, and was widely known in the bak- 
ing industry. Born in Germany he be- 
gan working for the bakery established 
by his father when he was 14 years old. 
He became vice president in 1907. Two 











brothers, H. William and August H. 


Nolde, both associated with him in the 
baking business, and a son, George F. 
Nolde, Jr., are among the survivors. 
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NUTRITIONAL ERA SUGGESTS NEW 


TRENDS IN FOOD MERCHANDISING 


Selling on Individual Merit May Be Supplanted by Advancing the 
Claim of Each Product Merely as an Integral Part 
of the Human Food Requirement 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of TH& NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The food indus- 
try is awakening to the impacts of the 
nutritional era. It is confronted with 
the possibility that its products no long- 
er will be marketed and merchandised 
on the basis of the. individual merit of 
each food but must be sold as an integral 
part of the nutritional requirements of 
the human being. Bread, for example, 
would be sold merely as a component of 
a balanced meal in which other foods 
such as meats, fats and oils, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and pastries are also 
given a merited part. If this trend con- 
tinues, and there is evidence that it will, 
it may mark the entry of the food proc- 
essing industry into the field of nutri- 
tional education, taking over what in- 
trinsic worth there may have been in the 
school lunch program. 

The stirring of the processors’ interest 
comes at a time when it appears that the 
school lunch program as a governmental 
function may be making its last stand. 
Before its recess Congress provided $50,- 
000,000 in the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation for the school lunch 
program during 1944-45. Most of this 
money probably will be disbursed through 
the purchase of surplus commodities in 
the stockpile of the War Food Adminis- 
tration’s procurement office. According 
to procurement office officials, in addition 
to use of these funds in the regular sup- 
port program for agricultural commodi- 
ties, such as potatoes, inventories are 
reviewed and when, for example, there 
are broken lots of cereal products which 
cannot be readily disposed of through 
trade channels they will be purchased for 
school lunch distribution. 

The inclusion of the school lunch pro- 
gram funds in the WFA as an auxiliary 
or exhaust valve to the procurement 
program from the viewpoint of business 
prudence is probably the most desirable 
form the lunch program has _ taken. 
Starting as a relief feeding policy during 
the depression it fell into a patronage 
grab under WPA and has continued an 
existence of dubious value ever since. 

Congressional debate on the school 
lunch program this year indicates that a 
further extension next year will be doubt- 
ful if the WFA procurement program is 
brought into balance under the regen- 
erated management of WFA_ buying 
policies. 


“BASICALLY EDUCATIONAL” 


Office of Education officials have tried 
fruitlessly to obtain full control of the 
lunch program, claiming that it was 
basically educational, but officials at 
WFA who understand nutrition and diet 
state that the Office of Education is not 
equipped to promote that end. 

It appears now that some good may be 
salvaged from this misguided effort if 
industry adopts and invigorates the plan. 
Industry officials see in the dietetic spe- 
cialists throughout the country a nucleus 
through which to spread knowledge of 
proper dietary habits. If these dietitians 


can be mobilized to promote nutritional 
education it is seen that advertising and 
selling policies will have to be revised to 
cash in on these efforts. Some of the 
far-seeing leaders in the baking industry 
have recognized that the greatest sales 
gains may be made when people learn 
to include in their meals adequate quan- 
tities of nutritious foods. No longer 
will it be sufficient to advertise bread 
and bakery products as if they alone con- 
stituted a meal. People subconsciously 
recognize that fact and if that subcon- 
scious knowledge is translated into posi- 
tive action many in the food industry 
believe that more foods of all kinds will 
be found on American tables. In the 
baking industry it is believed that the 
aggregate sales of bread can be in- 
creased considerably if the consumer is 
taught to make bread a component of 
every meal along with other foods. 

The obvious limitations of the federally 
operated school lunch program will not 
restrict private industry. During this 
fiscal year the government funds will be 
used to reimburse local sponsors for 
purchases of food up to a maximum 
amount determined by the type of lunch 
served. Expenditures in any one state 
cannot exceed the.total amount spent by 
local sponsors, including the value of 
services donated and supplies furnished 
by the sponsoring agency. Local spon- 
sors include school boards and other 
school organizations, parent-teacher 
groups, civic groups and other nonprofit 
organizations. 


INDUSTRY'S OPPORTUNITY 


Commercial enterprise can gear its re- 
search and activity to regional require- 
ments and draw on its own records of 
distribution to determine where the 
greatest nutritional education effort must 
be exerted. The sales records of indus- 
try itself probably will furnish a rough 
yardstick for any campaign. For exam- 
ple, a study of the consumption of pies 
and other bakery specialties may provide 
a valuable clew to the dietitians who 
wish to promote the use of domestic 
berries. With proper organization and 
research, nutritional education can be 
provided where it is needed most instead 
of the loose hit-and-miss methods now 
employed by governmental control. 

Under the supervision of privately em- 
ployed diet specialists abundant infor- 
mation probably can be uncovered which 
will guide the food industry in planning 
sales and advertising campaigns, there- 
by avoiding the pitfalls. of too little 
preparation and study of markets. 

With the probable expansion of pro- 
duction of domestic electrical equipment 
such as home freezers after the war the 
field of nutritional education is seen as 
a challenge and an opportunity to the 
breadstuffs industries as well as all other 
food processors, No longer will it be 
sufficient to advertise and display attrac- 
tive bakers’ loaves or sacks of flour by 
themselves. It will be up to the indus- 
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try to find homes where inadequate 
quantities of wholesome bread are being 
consumed and the housewives in those 
homes will have to be shown that bread 
in the proper amounts at every meal is 
cheap insurance against disease and ill- 
health. 

Under war ration controls the Ameri- 
can consumer has been forced to experi- 
ment with new foods. Many American 
women have left their kitchens to work 
in munitions plants. In the factories 
they have learned that health and 
strength depend in no small measure on 
balanced diets of wholesome foods. 
When their war jobs are over they will 
return to their kitchens with the basic 
understanding of nutrition. That basic 
knowledge will have to be exploited and 
the gains that come from the war will 
have to be consolidated and developed 
if the war consumption level of bread 
is to be maintained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS JOIN 
WEIGHT AND PRICE BOOST 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Bakers, both chains 
and independents, serving the Milwaukee 
area as well as the lake shore and Fox 
River Valley regions of Wisconsin, re- 
ceived permission from OPA to increase 
the size and price of the pound and a 
half loaf of bread, as of July 24. As 
a result the 24-oz loaf can now be boost- 
ed in weight to 26 oz to enable a Ic 
per loaf increase in price, bringing the 
10c loaf to 1le and the 15c loaf to 16c. 
No change in the price or weight of the 
1-lb loaf is permitted. 

Bakers who petitioned for the increase 
say the change will be helpful in holding 
down increasing material, production and 
delivery costs because of a_ greater 
poundage based on the number of loaves 
handled. 

The adjustment in price is the first 
change in bread prices since they were 
frozen at the March, 1942, level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
ADDS TWO NEW MEMBERS 


New York, N. Y.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
has announced that General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and the Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Duluth, Minn., have been elected 
as members of the foundation. During 
the past two years, $1,500,000 has been 
contributed to the foundation by 42 food 
and related manufacturers, according to 
George A. Sloan, president. From this 
amount, $580,040 has been appropriated 
for 87 research grants in the science 
of nutrition. 


HUBBARD BAGS TO MAKE 
HULA SKIRTS 


MANKATO, MINN.—A shipment of 
brightly colored, striped Hubbard’s 
Sunshine bags, made by the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., are en 
route to a soldier in New Guinea at 
his request. They will wind up as 
replacements for grass skirts. The 
request came from Charles Wishart, 
Mapleton, Minn., who asked his 
mother to round up a few bags for 
him, He said he wanted them to trade 
with the natives who had no use for 
money but were eager for brightly 
colored cloth. 


























COURT UPHOLDS MILL 
IN PROCESS TAX CASE 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Cannot 
Reduce Deductions Made in 1935, 
Tax Court Holds 


WasHinoton, D. C.—The U. S. tax 
court has ruled in a processing tax case 
that the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
could not reduce the deductions which a 
company made in its 19385 income tax 
report because refunds were made by 
the revenue bureau in a subsequent year. 

The case involved the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., with mills at Alton, Ill, and 
Dallas, Texas, and the decision was 
based on the precedent set in the recent 
processing tax case involving the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co. 

However, the position of the majority 
of the court that the Supreme Court de- 
cision argued in favor of the company’s 
position in the case rather than the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner’s was 
disputed by two dissenting judges. They 
contended the issue in the case was not 
before the Supreme Court in the Secur- 
ity decision. 

The company had contended that the 
settlement it made in 1940 in payment of 
the unjust enrichment tax, which had 
been reduced by credits which took into 
account payments of the processing taxes, 
was “indivisible” and that the commis- 
sioner could not “go behind the settle- 
ment to restore any item to income for 
1935 which was taken into consideration 
in reaching the settlement.” 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
argued that the 1940 agreement was 
divisible and that it could be clearly 
demonstrated that, in effect, a refund 
had been given the company out of proc- 
essing taxes paid and deducted in 1935. 
Accordingly, the position was taken that 
the deduction which the company had 
used in 1935 should be reduced by the 
amount of the 1940 refund. 

Without explaining its reasoning, the 
court held that the commissioner’s posi- 
tion could not be sustained because of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Security Flour Mills Co. case. 

The two dissenting judges said that 
the deduction is claimed as “taxes paid,” 
yet the amount in question, even though 
paid, was not a tax but an unconstitu- 
tional exaction. They contended that it 
was “very strange reasoning” to say that 
“we are required to hold that amounts 
illegally and unconstitutionally collected 
as a tax are ‘taxes paid’ and therefore 
deductible because the Supreme Court 
has said that where there was a denial 
of liability and contest of payment of 
an asserted tax there was no accrual 
and therefore no allowable deduction.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO JOIN IGLEHEART BROS., INC. 
Manuatran, Kansas—J. E. Ander- 

son, milling technologist on the staff of 

the department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of research engineer 
with Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. He will begin his new duties Aug. !. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUBAN INCOME RISES 
Total income from the 1944 sugar crop 
in Cuba is estimated at about $327,000- 

000, or more than two and a half times 

the total of the 1941 crop. The result 

has been a level of prosperity in Cuba 

not experienced since the 1920's. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard « 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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OPA APPOINTS GRAIN 
SORGHUMS COMMITTEE 


Group to Meet Soon to Consider Pend- 
ing Pricing Actions With 
OPA Officials 


WasHinoeton, D. C.—Companies en-_ 


gaged in the production, processing and 
distribution of grain sorghums will be 
represented on a newly appointed indus- 
try advisory committee, which will con- 
sider pending pricing actions on these 
commodities, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced recently. 

The committee, which will hold its first 
meeting in Washington in the near fu- 
ture and elect a chairman, is composed 
of the following persons: 

Roy C. Ayers, R. C. Ayers & Son, 
Slaton, Texas; W. R. Archer, Uncle 
Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas; Paul 
Bimmerman, Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, 
Texas; S. E. Cone, Cone Grain & Seed 
Co., Lubbock, Texas; Ben U. Feuquay, 
Feuquay Grain Co., Enid, Okla; James 
L. Young, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City; H. L. Kearns, Kearns 
Grain & Seed Co., Amarillo, Texas; E. 
R. Warren, Warren & Enos, San Fran- 
cisco; Julius Mayer, Continental Grain 
Co., St. Louis; Leo Potishman, Transit 
Grain & Commission Co., Fort Worth; K. 
K. Smith, Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, and John Stark, Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 
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WARNS OF PACKAGING SHORTAGE 

New York, N. Y.—Because of the 
order by the War Production Board 
limiting the production of milk contain- 
ers, Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, has 
warned the entire food industry to re- 
examine its usage of paper containers 
“in order to be ready for possible new 
government regulations requiring a quick 
shift to less essential packaging.” Mr. 
Willis particularly warned that users 
of parchment paper type wrappers may 
find their supplies further curtailed be- 
cause of the military demand for the 
material from which such papers are 
made. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FOURTH SUMMER SESSION 

Three demonstrations on flour use were 
given during the summer session held 
by the Massachusetts Vocational Educa- 
tional Division Department of Health, 
at Worcester. Miss Pauline Girard, 
Wheat Flour Institute’s eastern repre- 
sentative, reports that the daily attend- 
ance was about 60 persons, made up of 
school lunchroom and cafeteria manag- 
ers. This is the fourth year that Miss 
Girard has participated in the summer 
session held by this organiation. 
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BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT BELOW YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The production 
of brewers’ dried grains totaled 21,300 
tons during June, 1944, according to a 
report by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This figure represents a decrease 
of 1,400 tons from the June, 1948, out- 
put, but an increase of 1,200 tons over 
the total for the previous month of May. 
The figures for June, 1944, are prelim- 
inary. 














Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 


FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 














Grain and Ranches 
Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 
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The Ancient 
Manorial Right 
of Soke 


HE derivation of the peculiar and 

now obsolete word “soke” is to be 
traced to the Saxon term “soc,” sig- 
nifying a privilege or liberty. Thus 
“saca,” the privilege of exclusive juris- 
diction in a manor; “soca,” the district 
over which such privilege extended; 
“soccage,” a feudal form of land tenure; 
and “socman,” the tenant. By a soke 
was meant both a privilege and the 
estate over which that privilege pre- 
vailed, either the privilege of local gov- 
ernment on a manor, or the manor it- 
self, the term being used indifferently. 

The Domesday Book contains such en- 
tries as: “To this manor appertains the 
soke of” some neighboring district; this 
latter being governed from the manor 
and its inhabitants owing allegiance to 
the lord of the manor, their master and 
often owner. They were socmen, hold- 
ing their lands by soccage under the 
lord. In the present day, a freehold 
tenure is said to be a tenure by soccage 
under the sovereign, though the ancient 
conditions attached to it are all abol- 
ished. 

Regarding the application of the term 
to a privilege, a charter granted by 
Henry I to London concedes: “Clerics, 
barons and citizens shall have and hold 
truly and in peace their sokes [rights or 
privileges] with all customs relating 
thereto.” 

As regards the application of the term 
to a place, the customs at Queenhithe 
1243, term that port “the soke of the 
queen”—the district over which she ex- 
ercises special rights as lady of the 
manor. Robert FitzWalter, in 1303, pos- 
sessed a soke or ancient manorial estate 
within the city of London, extending 
from the brewhouse of St. Paul’s to the 
Thames and Ludgate, wherein he had 
jurisdiction over his sokemen. Here, 
“if any man be convicted in the soke- 
manry, he must have stocks and im- 
prisonment in the soken.” 

The Portsoken Ward, London, fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient and mod- 
ern periods, calls to mind the same 
early origin of the term. It was applied 
to the liberties of the city outside the 
walls, in the reign of King John. Vari- 
ous modern instances occur of the ap- 
plication of the term to a district. 

From the general bearing of the term, 
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its application to mills will be perceived 
to comprise certain rights or privileges 
possessed by them. These always at- 
tached to ancient feudal mills, unless 
they had, voluntarily, not been claimed, 
or else had been allowed to lapse. 

They comprised the right of prohibit- 
ing any other mill to be built in the 
manor, and the power of compelling all 
residents in the manor to grind at the 
feudal establishment of the lord. These 


medieval times variously expressed. The 
neatest designation is the plain and sim- 
ple “molendinaria jura,” the right of 
milling. 


ETYMOLOGICAL 
The fighting in Normandy recalls to a 
journalistic contemporary the curious 


origin of the word “vaudeville.” Read- 
ing about the River Vire took him back 








the following resolution: 


world; and 


fidence by consumers; and 


ested government bureaus and others 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW YORK 
SUPPORTS BRAND NAME SYSTEM 


Ne clement the importance of brand name production and merchandising, 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York at its recent meeting approved 


Whereas, The American system of competitive enterprise is the keystone 
upon which the economic greatness of this nation has been built and has 
been responsible for giving the country the highest standard of living in the 


Whereas, Proposals have been made and legislation has been introduced 
which in effect would have tended to undermine the time-honored American 
system of brand names and trade marks under which quality merchandise 
has been developed with pride by manufacturers and bought with con- 


Whereas, These proposals would replace the brand names and trade 
marks system with one designed to standardize at lower levels all types of 
products, which would in effect (a) cripple opportunity and discourage 
creative effort, (b) restrict freedom of individual choice by dictating what 
people shall buy and eat and wear, and (c) 
further improving the quality of their merchandise and practically com- 
pel many to lower it; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
believing that these proposals constitute a grave threat to the entire Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, urges the business men of the country to 
be on guard and to resist any attempts to wreck such American institutions 
of time-proven value; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be sent to the heads of inter- 


deter manufacturers from 


concerned, 

















were its soke, and the manor was its 
soke district. 
Great soken hath this miller, out of 


doubt, 
With wheat and malt of all the land 
about, 
says Chaucer of the miller of Trump- 


ington. 

The term was subject to several vari- 
ations. Thus we read of an action at 
law in 1687 “touching the custom of 
suite and soake, alias socke, alias soken, 
to a water corn mill at Hawkeshead, 
Lancashire.” The soke or multure, as 
expressing either its compulsory power 
over the tenants to grind or its actual 
earnings in toll-grain, is to be found in 


to his school days and a poem in his 
French textbook which, translated, ran 
as follows: 

In the valley of the Vire 

There is still an ancient mill 

With its legends quaint and queer, 

And beneath its window sill 

You can read in letters clear, 

“Olivier Basselin lived here.” 

“The he writes, “is, or 
located in a -deep valley known as 
the Vau de Vire. Basselin (1400-1450), 
in addition to owning the mill, was a 
writer of drinking songs which became 


mill,” was, 
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famous and were known as Vau de Vire 
songs now corrupted to vaudeville.” 

Pursuing the subject a bit further 
we find the French Larousse says that 
Basselin was a fuller, and we suppose 
his mill was the equivalent of a modern 
cleaning works. It was in “le val ow vau 
de Vire.” “Val” is our familiar Eng- 
lish word “vale.” Evidently val and vau 
were interchangeable, though you don’t 
find vau in the modern French dictionary. 
OF THINGS TO COME 

Its flour has been enriched, a Wash- 
ington, D. C., milling company adver- 
tises, but not to the point where things 
made out of it do not need to be put in 
the oven. 

The company said in a newspaper ad 
the other day: 

“In our advertisement of enriched flour 
in yesterday’s News, the paragraph about 
self-rising flour for biscuits, waffles, 
shortecakes, etc., finished with the sen- 
tence—‘no baking required.’ 

“Of course, this should have read ‘no 
baking powder required.’ ” 

Bakers’ guilds had considerable im- 
portance in the religious life of ancient 
Rome. The festival of the oven god- 
dess was given the fixed date of June 9, 
when the ovens and baking tools were 
wreathed in flowers and there was much 
eating and drinking. 

= 

In Bulgaria prospects for this year’s 
winter wheat yield are reported to be 
exceptionally good. Spring sowings were 
carried out satisfactorily. 

FINE WEATHER AND A 
BUMPER CROP 

Before the threshing started— 

I looked on in surprise— 

She baked a double batch of bread, 

Cake, a dozen pies. 

Out in the sunny barnyard, 

Too, another sign— 

He, tinkering with the tractor 

And the red combine. 

Excitment filled the whole house 

That couldn’t be repressed, 

As if the folks were waiting 

For an honored quest. 

“We, are, that!’ he nodded, 

With a gay-as-Christmas grin. 
We are! she bubbled over— 

The Harvest’s coming in! 


Eruet Romic Futter. 
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The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 


1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
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TRENDS IN NUTRITION 


XLEARLY the young science of nutrition has am- 
Cigna: It is not content with pointing to what 
we ought to eat, but must go on to that vaster func- 
tion of putting the right provender on our plates. This 
involves many things. It moves nutrition into the 
sumptuary realms of law and economy. Leaving its 
laboratory the science of eating goes into the field, 
where it either selects or develops the food materials 
that are needed. Then it enters the cabinet- of the 
social and political order and directs the measures 
that must be taken to apply the cup to the lip. For 
of what avail is knowledge of what to eat if philosophy 
and economy fail to bring it within reach of the in- 
testinal tract? 

Perhaps we are still a long way from this destina- 
tion. But there are several intermediate steps which 
in themselves are long and full of changeful implica- 
tions. Already it seems both logical and imperative 
that, before moving farther from the guinea-pig lab- 
oratory, nutritional science should begin measuring 
instead of estimating the effects of its experiments 
upon us humans. Experiments they are, to date, in 
spite of the best chemical and medical theory. The 
trial and error method was used in applying vitamin 
and mineral enrichment to flour and bread, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the recommended standards of 
enrichment: already have undergone marked change 
and are acknowledged to need still further adjustment. 
Dr. Betty Sullivan called attention to this in ad- 
dressing the Millers National Federation. She said: 

“The next few years will witness a greater ac- 
cumulation of more adequate data on which to base 
our decisions regarding the best levels of vitamins and 
iron. Then, unquestionably, the present standards will 
be revised in accord with the most recent knowledge 
and with more factual data than was available in the 
past.” 

More than anything else, said Dr. Sullivan, we 
need now to be sure of the value of any addition we 
make to breadstuffs; and she might have added that all 
nutritional theory and practice must be cheeked against 
results. She joins with other thoughtful scientists 
in the conviction that before we go farther in the ap- 
plication of nutritional assumptions some large scale 
mass feeding experiments with human subjects should 
be undertaken to determine exactly where our alimen- 
tary enthusiasms are carrying us. 


J 


On another page of this issue Mr. Cipperly, our 
Washington correspondent, speaks of a merchandis- 
ing development which may go along with the new 
knowledge and appreciation of good nutrition. He 
suggests that bread’s claims, for example, will have to 
be stated in terms not of its individual and intrinsic 
value, as at present, but of its relative value to oth- 
er foods comprising a balanced diet. This might ac- 
tually prove an advantage to bread, which has suffered 
of late from the extremely loud and often unwarranted 
claims of competitive foods which have sought and 
gained more than their rightful place on the nutrition- 
al scene. The development would have its hazards, 
however, for it doubtless would be tied to bureaucratic 
apron strings. Nutritional education and promotion 
to date have been largely a function of government, 
and it seems clear that the Office of Education in 
Washington has notions of keeping it such. When this 
has been said there is no need to diagram the danger 
to breadstuffs, which have suffered as much from gov- 
ernmental antipathies and prejudices in the past 
quarter of a century as from the sum total of indi- 
vidual and collective private crackpots. 


¥v ¥ ¥ 
The over-all aspiration of nutritional science is well 
stated by L. A. Maynard, professor of animal nutri- 


tion in Cornell University. Prof. Maynard says: 
“The field of nutrition deals with the maintenance 


and improvement of health through dietary means. It 


is, therefore, concerned with protein, vitamins and oth- 


et specific nutrients required for physiologic needs. 
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But these needs must be translated into available and 
suitable foods. Thus, the field of nutrition must also 
deal with supplies—their production, processing and 
distribution, as well as their nutritive value and home 
use. . . . Physiologic studies, involving all the related 
sciences, are clearly the essential basis for advancing 
our knowledge of nutrition. These findings must also 
provide the basis for planning equally important 
studies on the food supply. They should serve to em- 
phasize, for example, that nutritional quality should 
be given adequate consideration in food production. 
. . . Recent studies have shown that genetic, soil and 
climatic factors all influence the nutritive value of 
food crops. Here lies an important and promising 
field of study for improving nutrition.” 

It pops into you head right here, probably, that 
perhaps tomorrow's grain standards won’t be a mere 
matter of weight, moistwre and other purely physical 
characteristics, or even of protein and ash content, 
but of chemical qualities associated with these con- 
stituents and going even beyond them. 

Again, the farm and plant breeder must come to 
attention at this point, for will not their work be justi- 
fied or condemned in accordance not with how much 
hunger they assuage but how well the bodies they 
nourish are built and sustained? 

Thus, it can now be*seen, nutrition threatens to 
penetrate to the very citadel of our economic and so- 
cial order. “Since malnutrition,’ comments Prof. 
Maynard, “is most prevalent among low income groups, 
cheaper as well as more nutritious foods are called for. 
This means all possible economies in production and 
distribution. But broader aspects are involved, for it 
should also mean a consideration of the economics of 
land utilization and animal production and of the 
various industrial operations dealing with food.” 

And how could all that be done without the guid- 
ing hand of an avuncular government? 
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AN EMPIRE-BUILDING FAMILY 


HE name of John Crosby, borne by father and son, 

wears the accumulated distinction of nearly seven 
decades spent in the building of an industry and a 
community. Its significance, therefore, is truly his- 
torical. 

It was in 1877 that the elder John Crosby came to 
Minnesota from Maine to join other venturesome and 
enterprising New Englanders in carving a future from 
the opportunities of a frontier. Probably nothing was 
farther from the thought of these men than that they 
were building an empire, yet that was exactly the effect 
of their energy and foresight. 

The younger John Crosby, who last week completed 
55 consecutive years of service as a director of General 
Mills, Inc., and its predecessor company, Washburn 
Crosby Co., carried on what his father began, taking 
up the tradition while he was still in college. 

Better known within the flour milling industry, per- 
haps, than the man himself is the name of the second 
Crosby miller, who genealogically is the fourth John 
Crosby, as is disclosed in the biographical account on 
page 19. In his own community his work and influence 
have been far greater than were popularly understood. 
These circumstances stem from a modesty of behavior 
that is inversely proportioned to the character of Mr. 
Crosby’s continued contribution to community life. 

The milling industry may well join with his asso- 
ciates and his fellow citizens in hearty congratulation 
upon a long job well done. 


BARRISTER BITES BUREAUCRAT 


eo it’s unfair to make too much editorial 

“copy” and capital out of the perennial crop of 
bureaucratic absurdities. There is asininity, of course, 
both in and out of government agencies. But there 
really is sort of a continuous open season on the offi- 
cial kind. The unofficial American citizen has suffered 
so much from this disorder, particularly during the 
past dozen years, as easily to establish the legitimacy 
of almost any kind of counterattack, including snip- 
ing. The situation is so aggravated, indeed, as to ren- 
der such sniping a positive pleasure. Malicious or not, 
it is a gratification to pass on the current yarn of offi- 
cial dumbness. The story comes from a real’ estate 
journal, and it runs like this: 

A New Orleans attorney called at the local Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. office in regard to a loan for a 
client. He was informed that the loan would be granted 
if title to the property was good and sufficient. After 
exhaustive work, he ran the title down to the year 
1803 and submitted an voluminous abstract. Present- 
ly this acknowledgment arrived: 

“We received today your letter enclosing appli- 
cation for loan for your client, supported by ab- 
stract of title. Let us compliment you on the able 
manner in which you have prepared and presented 
the application. Your abstract clearly demon- 
strates that you are not without ample experience 
in the line of your profession. We observed, how- 
ever, that you have not chained the titles back of 
the year 1803 and, before final approval can be ac- 
corded the application, it will be necessary that 
titles be chained back of that year.” i 

The attorney profaned rather profusely and dic- 
tated the following reply to RFC: 

“Your letter regarding titles in case No. 198156 
received. I note that you wish titles to extend 
further than I have presented them. I was unaware 
that any educated man in the world failed to know 
that Louisiana was purchased by the United States 
from France in 1803. 

“The title to the land was acquired by France 
by right of conquest from Spain. The land came 
into possession of Spain by right of discovery 
made in 1492 by a Spanish-Portuguese sailor 
named Christopher Columbus, who had _ been 
granted the privilege of seeking a new route to In- 
dia by the then reigning Monarch, Queen Isabella. 

“The good Queen, being a pious woman and 
careful about titles (almost as careful, I might say, 
as the RFC) took the precaution of securing the 
blessings of the Pope of Rome upon the voyage 
before she sold her jewels to help Columbus. 
Now, the Pope, as you know, is the emissary of 
Jesus Christ, who is the Son of God, and God, it 
is commonly accepted, made the world. There- 
fore, I believe it is safe to presume that He 
also made that part of the United States called 
Louisiana—and I hope to HELL yow’re satis- 
fied.” 

It is worth philosophizing a bit, perhaps, upon why 
a bureaucrat’s proneness to mortal error should unfail- 
ingly arouse hearty Bronx cheering. The erring offi- 
cial, in private life, would be accorded the normal 
measure of charity. Is he not the same man after he 
enters his federal office, liable to the same errors and 
deserving of the same consideration? The firm im- 
pression seems to have grown up that he is not—that 
he has sprouted horns and a tail. In some cases this 
does seem to be the case, though in many others it 
must be accepted as a mistaken assumption. But, mis- 
taken or not, the metamorphosis—if such it is—goes 
deeper than appearances and personalities. It resides 
in the current administrative fetish that even a demo- 
cratic king can do no wrong. 

A man is no longer human if he cannot err. He is 
likely to assume a sort of deification. This is not 
good for him. For to his unofficial fellow men he yet 
will be no more sacred than the god made of tin. 
Neither the rod of Moses nor the mantle of charity 
will any longer protect him. He ‘will get sacrilegiously 
sniped at—and frequently he will deserve it. 

The system is hard upon those who do not grow 
bureaucratic horns and flourish sacrosanct tails—and 
there are many of these gentlemen. But the public in- 
dignation is such as to render retaliation about as dis- 
criminatory as the razor when lights are out at the 
dark-town tavern brawl. 
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MILLERS CONSIDER POSTWAR IMPROVEMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers in Canada are giving a lot of consideration to the mat- 
ter of improvements in plants and equipment which will enable them to take more 
of the wartime and postwar exporting flour trade which is freely available now and 
likely to continue well into the future. Such plans are based upon the assumption that 


wartime taxes will be adjusted to the legitimate needs of the hour. 
there can be little accumulation of capital for such purposes. 


most all the earnings. 


At present 
Taxes are taking al- 


It will be worth-while for Canadian millers to remember what happened to 
their industry after the feverish activity generated by the last war had died away. 


War profits had encouraged considerable new construction. 


Nearly one-third of 


the capacity available for use after the war was in new or enlarged plants. All 
that capacity was profitably employed till world-wide depression knocked the props 


from under the exporting flour trade. 


Driven in upon their own domestic markets for earnings in those depression 


years Canadian millers found the going tough. 
In fact, the net result after depression had done its worst 


pacity were wiped out. 


In the end all the increases in ca- 


was a substantial shrinkage in net capacity. 

This is the picture Canadian millers now see when they look into the future. 
Nevertheless, they do not believe they should neglect to renew and expand where 
this is obviously needed. There will be no boom in mill building after this war but 


the industry will keep up with the times. 


* 


* * 


A letter to the Canadian office of THe Norrnwestern Miter from one of the 
larger Australian flour milling companies has this to say about the present state of 


the industry down under: 


“After a long period of relative inactivity, owing to the lack of export, all mills 
are now working at full pressure as large export orders have been placed with the 
government, and as far as we can hear demand at the moment exceeds supply. 
Naturally, as mills had reduced their staffs to meet the lack of orders, a great deal 


of difficulty was experienced in manning the mills again. 


The main trouble was 


in obtaining a skilled staff and as most of the men previously employed in flour mills 
had gone into the army it was necessary to get some of them out again as the man- 


power available at the time was incapable of increasing the production. 


Since these 


men have been released the position has been fairly satisfactory.” 
It is unfortunate that Canadian wartime employment authorities do not fol- 
low the example of Australia in releasing from military duty skilled flour milling 


employees called up for service earlier in the war. 
the present output from Canadian mills for war uses. 


This would materially increase 
A.H.B. 





GOVERNMENT PUTS FLOOR 
UNDER ONTARIO’S WHEAT 


Orrawa, Ont.—Trade Minister Mac- 
Kinnon announced on July 21 in Com- 
mons that the government will provide a 
floor price*for Ontario wheat during the 
1944-45 crop year, beginning Aug. 1. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has been 
empowered to purchase No. 1 grades of 
Ontario winter wheat in terminal posi- 
tions at $1.25 bu, basis Montreal, The 
board now pays $1.25 for western No. 1 
northern wheat, basis Fort William. 

The minister said the decision to estab- 
lish a floor price for Ontario wheat is 
a “stabilization measure.” 

“It is the hope of the government 
that Ontario winter wheat will be pur- 
chased by mills at the ceiling price dur- 
ing the present crop year, and that it 
will not be necessary for the board to 
purchase wheat in volume in order to 
guarantee a minimum price of $1.25 bu 
for No. 1 grades, Montreal basis,” said 
Mr. MacKinnon. “However, should 
prices weaken or should supplies of On- 
tario wheat offered for sale during the 
crop year exceed requirements of eastern 
mills, the board will exercise the special 
powers granted to it for the present 
crop year and will maintain minimum 
prices on the basis of $1.25 bu for No. 
1 grades, basis Montreal. 


“In so far as the board becomes a 
purchaser of Ontario winter wheat in 
1944-45, it will do so in respect to stand- 
ard grades of wheat in store in terminal 
elevators and will do so as a market sta- 
bilization measure. Any loss resulting 
from board operations in this respect 
will be a charge upon the treasury. 

“I wish to point out that this stabiliza- 
tion measure will be operated in the 
place of an initial advance to producers 
with participation certificates hitherto 
provided under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA-APPROVED FLOUR 
FOR PASTRY IS PROPOSED 


Toronto, Ont.—When the crop of On- 
tario winter wheat failed a year ago Ca- 
nadian biscuit and pastry bakers were 
unable to supply the needs of Canada 
for their products. Substitutes could not 
fill the gap. In the meantime those who 
would enforce the officially approved 
flour have been developing ideas for sub- 
stitution of this as an all-round alterna- 
tive. Any success in that direction will 
lessen the market for Ontario soft win- 
ter wheat and to that extent will be 
detrimental to the interests of local wheat 
growers. There is not much that millers 
and bakers can do to meet this possibil- 


ity. In so far as consumers have any 
say in the matter they will stick to the 
soft wheat flour for the uses established 
by public taste. 

Last year’s soft winter wheat shortage 
put Ontario mills specializing in pastry 
flour to much loss and inconvenience. 
This could not be helped at the time, 
but there is now a hope that this group 
of mills will be allowed by the selective 
service board enough competent help to 
take care of their full new crop produc- 
tion requirements. Some are not at 
present in that position. They need 
more physically fit men to carry on their 
packing and other services. Where these 
are not available part time only can be 
worked. A number of these mills are on 
short shifts now for want of labor. War 
orders on their books demand full opera- 
tion but selective service officials cannot 
provide the necessary labor. 
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VERNON LESTER TAKES NEW 
PLACE WITH BUCKERFIELD’S 


Vancouver, B. C.—Vernon Lester, 
president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change and well known in western Ca- 
nadian grain circles for some years, dur- 
ing which time he served as local man- 
ager for Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon, has accepted a_ position 
with Buckerfield’s, Ltd., of this city, to 
take charge of the company’s new im- 
port and export branch. 

Buckerfield’s is one of the largest grain 
and feed dealers in the west and in addi- 
tion operates a large cereal manufactur- 
ing business. Mr. Lester’s new depart- 
ment will handle not only exports of 
grain and processed cereals but will also 
deal with imports of corn, which was a 
big item with this firm in previous years, 
shipleads being brought in from South 
Africa and South America for distribu- 
tion in western Canada. 
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WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE IN 
CANADA 682,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—C. B. Davidson, execu- 
tive assistant of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, speaking before the federal Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, recently said that 
stocks of Canadian grains collected dur- 
ing the war years are going to be a valu- 
able asset to Canada. Total disappear- 
ance of commercial stocks of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax during the current 





crop year which ends July 31 is esti- © 


mated at 682,000,000 bus, according to 
Mr. Davidson. This is an increase in 
disappearance of over 244,000,000 bus. 

The figures of disappearance of grains 
in Canada during the war years are giv- 
en as follows: 1989-40, 380,000,000 bus; 
1940-41, 336,000,000; 1941-42, 359,000,000 ; 
1942-43, 438,000,000. 

Mr. Davidson estimated the Canadian 
wheat carry-over on July 31, 1944, as 
between 330,000,000 and 350,000,000 bus. 
This compares with a carry-over of 594,- 
000,000 bus on July 31, 1948. 


FOOD GRAINS FOR INDIA 
SUPPLIED BY AUSTRALIA 


Lonvon, Ene.—Last September the 
Food Grains Policy Committee for all- 
India recommended that arrangements 
should be made to import 1,000,000 tons 
of food grains annually, with an addi- 
tional 500,000 tons in the first year to 
create a central food grains reserve. 
Apparently this target will not quite be 
reached. According to the latest official 
announcement arrangements so far have 
provided for the shipment of 800,000 
tons of food grains, mostly wheat, to 
India by the end of September. Aus- 
tralia is stated to be the main source 
of supply. Although the last wheat crop 
in Australia was below normal there are 
ample stocks on which to draw to meet 
all shipping demands. 

That there is plenty of wheat avail- 
able at present is admitted by members 
of the trade in Australia but they are 
not very happy about the future. Aus- 
tralian politicians claim that there is no 
fear of any shortage and quote statis- 
tics showing large increases in stocks in 
the chief wheat producing provinces, 
making a total for the whole of Aus- 
tralia of 212,000,000 bus in the early 
part of 1944, compared with 8,400,000 
bus in 1936. Millers and wheat mer- 
chants, on the other hand, point out 
that Australia may very soon be short 
of domestic requirements in view of the 
very rapid rise in the domestic demand 
owing to short crops of oats, barley and 
corn, and also because of the efforts to 
increase egg, pig meat and dairy pro- 
duction. 

The use of wheat, in some form or 
another, as animal feed in Australia has 
jumped greatly since the outbreak of 
war and there has also been an increase 
in the human consumption of bread— 
an increase which is likely to grow as 
other foods become shorter, due to the 
withdrawal of manpower and overseas 
commitments. The manpower withdraw- 
al, from the millers’ point of view, is 
very serious. They have applied for the 
release of skilled men from the army 
without avail, and all the time orders are 
piling up, especially from Great Britain, 
for supplies for the Middle East and 
India, on which, it is said, mills have 
been working at 85% capacity. 
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WORLD SUGAR STOCK SHORT, 
SAYS BRITISH CONTROLLER 
Toronto, Ont. — Considerable interest 
has been shown in the recent statement 
of Sir William Rook, British sugar con- 
troller, to the effect that world supplies 
of sugar are so short that larger rations 
may not be expected for the first year 
or two after the war. Sir William said 
that not only is there no surplus of 
sugar in the world today but the present 
supply is insufficient to meet even essen- 
tial needs without strict rationing. He 
branded the impression which prevails 
that there is plenty of sugar in the world 
and that all that is lacking is a suffi- 
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ciency of shipping to transport it from 
producing to consuming countries as an 
incomplete and inaccurate picture of the 
situation. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT EARNINGS IMPROVE 

MonTREAL, Que.—David & Frere, Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, Montreal, Que., re- 
ports a moderate improvement in earn- 
ings for the year ending March 31, 1944. 
Net income amounted to $57,360. Due 
to rationing and scarcity of labor it was 
found impossible fully to supply demand 
and it was necessary to ration products 





to customers. 
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SWISS SOURCES REPORT 
BREAD FAMINE IN FRANCE 


Lonpon, Ene.—According to a Swiss 
report a bread famine has struck France. 
In the Paris region 1,340 bakeries out 
of 4,100 were at one time closed for one 
reason or another. The government, 
however, ordered them to reopen, on 
the theory that even an empty shop holds 
out more hope than a closed one. 

Bread cards, which originally were 
not to be used outside the district for 
which they were issued, may now be 
used in any part of France, although 
they must first be changed for new cards 
when being used in a new region. This 
means that those unable to obtain bread 
in their home town may move to the 








next town. 

The authorities, in order to cover up 
their own shortcomings, accuse bakers 
of dishonesty. Le Nouveau Journal— 
the press being completely under the 
domination of the government—recently 
published the following story: 

“The duty of those responsible for the 
food supply is clear: They should insure 
that every consumer receives in ex- 
change for his coupons the daily ration 
of 800 grams of bread made from 50% 
of wheat flour and 50% rye. Nonobserv- 
ance of the regulation by the baker or 
miller immediately endangers the qual- 
ity or quantity of this ration. Under 
pretext of selling a bread of better 
quality, some bakers pass the legal flour 
through a sieve and sell the bread made 
from it at double or treble the normal 
price, at the same time demanding more 
coupons. But what happens to the re- 
mainder of the sifted flour? The bakers 
add this to the flour used in legal bread, 
thus increasing the authorized quantity 





ROBOMB DESTROYS 
PEACH HOME 


LonpDON, ENGLAND.—During recent 
enemy activity over London a flying 
bomb exploded near the home of F. 
W. Peach of the flour importing 
firm of Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., 
rendering it uninhabitable. The dis- 
aster happened in the daytime, after 
Mr. Peach had left for his office, but 
Mrs. Peach and her companion es- 
caped injury, being in their air-raid 
shelter at the time. Mr. Peach’s 
beautiful collection of glass was shat- 
tered but he hopes to salvage some of 
his belongings.. Earlier in the year 
Mr. Peach was injured by a fire 
bomb that threatened his home but 
his prompt action in tackling it saved 
his home from destruction. To re- 
cover from the shock caused by the 
bombing Mr.- and Mrs. Peach went 
for a brief holiday to Wales. 
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of bran. Then, taking advantage of 
the fact that bran absorbs water more 
easily than flour, they put in more water 
than would be used normally. The 
baker, therefore, gains all the way, and 
the only sufferers are the modest cus- 
tomers who have to be satisfied with a 
fixed ration—and these people are more 
numerous than might be imagined—and 
who are unable to supplement their ra- 
tion by bread from sifted flour.” 
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MORE MEXICAN FARM WORKERS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A trainload of 

Mexican agricultural workers that ar- 

rived in California July 15 made the 

sixty-sixth such trainload transported 
from Mexico by the War Food Admin- 
istration office of labor during the first 

half of 1944, WFA has announced. A 

total of 63,637 Mexican workers is now 

employed on farms in 17 western states. 

This is the largest number employed at 

any time since the program of trans- 

porting workers from Mexico began in 

September, 1942. The number brought 

to the United States since the program’s 

inception totals 110,551. 
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BRITISH BAKERS CONVENE 
AS FLYING BOMBS FALL 


Lonpon, Ene,—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Confectioners and Caterers was held 
in London on June 21. The retiring 
president, A. R. Wakefield, said it had 
not been found possible to hold the 
usual annual conference. 

The accounts presented by the secre- 
tary, G. Bruce Small, showed a very 
satisfactory financial position. The total 
subscriptions had increased by £1,722, 
the membership now numbering 11,430; 
and the newly founded research fund 
had received sums amounting to £19,- 
483, making a total since it was started 
in 1942 of £25,803, which largely had 
been invested in securities. The educa- 
tion fund also showed a good profit com- 
pared with a deficit last year. 

George Franklin of Cardiff was elected 
president. Mr. Wakefield described him 
as “a successful small baker—one of the 
band of bakers throughout the country 
who had done worthy work for the trade 
for many years.” 

Mr. Franklin, in acknowledging his 
election, said the trade must face diffi- 
cult postwar conditions, Employers and 
employees, he said, must become closer 
and more united. 

The trade recently was disturbed by 
a communication it had received from 
the Ministry of Food that the dating 
of flour labels was to be discontinued, 
which was considered a retrograde step. 
A resolution was adopted protesting 
against any change in the practice of 
dating the flour labels. 

The meeting was held amid. constant 
warnings of oncoming robot planes, not 
exactly conducive to enjoyment. 
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C. P. CORCORAN, SERVICE MAN 
FOR FLEISCHMANN, DEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Charles P. Corcor- 
an, bakery service representative for the 
Fleischmann’ division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., died at the Knickerbocker 
Hospital in New York, July 19, after a 
short illness. 

Mr. Corcoran, who was 41 years old, 
was well known in the baking industry, 








* Washington. 











WHEN 
OKLAHOMA 
MILLERS 
MEET 


When Oklahoma millers meet there is 
smiling and good fellowship all around 
as these pictures taken at their recent 
annual meeting testify. Pressure of 
Washington news and consequent trade 
repercussions have crowded them out of 
print for some weeks, but their characters 
have not changed—they keep on smiling. 

The top picture shows Kermit P. 
Schafer, manager of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., chatting 
with the re-elected president, Charles C. 
Reynolds, sales manager for the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 

The second picture shows Paul T. 
Jackson, secretary of the association, 
probably proudly showing James S. Har- 
gett, head of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., the telegram he 
received from his son, saying “From now 
on it’s Sir,” when the son got his gold 
bars. 

No. 3.—T. C. Thatcher, retired head of 
General Mills, Inc., at Oklahoma City; 
C. B. Bee, of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission; M. E. Humphrey, of 
Chickasha Milling Co. and John F. 
Kroutil, of Yukon Mill & Grain Co., 
posed for a picture of the “old timers,” 
dating back in some unspecified instances 
to about 1900, or earlier. 

No. 4.—These three smiling men repre- 
sented Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at the meet- 
ing. From the left are John O. Frahm, 
Oklahoma City; A. F. G. Raikes, St. 
Louis, and Fred V. Castle, Oklahoma 
City. 

No. 5.—Here are the long and the short 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in the 
midwest. Looking up to J. H. Compton, 
Wichita representative, are Adolph May- 
er of the Dallas plant and Oscar Mayer, 
a brother of Adolph, of Oklahoma City. 











with which he had been associated for 
many years. He was a member of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club, the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
and the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

’ Mr. Corcoran was buried in his home 
town, Wheeling, W. Va., July 22. He 
is survived by his widow, Helen, and a 
brother. 
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J. G. NELLIS TO DIRECT 
PROTEIN MEAL DIVISION 


Cuicaco, Itt.—J. G. Nellis, head of 
the Nellis Feed Co., brokers, Chicago, 
is now serving as head of the protein 
meals division of the feed management 
branch of the War Food Administration, 
This position was for- 
merly held by K. Maltas, of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. Nellis is well known in the feed 
industry, having operated his feed bro- 
kerage business in the Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, for many years. Last 
month Mr. Nellis went to Washington at 
the request of Walter Berger. He will 
remain in Washington for several months. 








During his absence from Chicago, his 
business will be continued and handled 
by Mrs. Helen Gibson, who has been 
connected with the Nellis Feed Co. for 
seven years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUN-RAY MILLS, KENTUCKY, 
TO ENLARGE FEED PLANT 


Lexineton, Ky.—The Woolcott Flour 
Mills, Lexington, owners and operators 
of Sun-Ray Feed Mills, have purchased 
property on Henry St. and will install 
a 800-ton feed plant at the new loca- 
tion. The property consists of two 
warehouses and a four-story and base- 
ment brick building with concrete ele- 
vators of 100,000 bus capacity. Addi- 
tional bins able to accommodate another 
10,000 bus are built in the third and 
fourth floors of the main mill building. 

Sun-Ray Feed Mills began operation 
at the present location two years ago. 
The contemplated move and increased 
capacity will permit a wider distribu- 
tion. 

C. W. Hudgins will continue as man- 
ager of the feed mill. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE FOURTH JOHN CROSBY .— 
The following intimate and apprecia- 
tive thumbnail portrait of the Minne- 
apolis flour miller, John Crosby IV, is 
from the “Today’s Personality” column 
of the Minneapolis Tribune of Dec. 13, 
1940: 

“He is probably the only man in or 
out of captivity who plays neither golf 
nor bridge—cribbage is his game and 
C. C. Bovey is his favorite opponent— 
likes fly-fishing and spends considerable 
time pursuing the elusive trout in Wis- 
consin—does not hunt. 

“Walks in the winter and works in 
the garden in summer—doesn’t claim 
to be a gardener—just ‘digs where he is 
told by his wife’—it’s a wonderful relaxa- 
tion—‘no strain whatever on the intellect.’ 

“Likes the legitimate theater—ought 
to go to movies because they reflect 
the thought and taste of today, but sel- 
dom does—likes opera best in 
music, but enjoys the symphonies as well 
—listens to the radio when he wants to 
hear some specific broadcast, but re- 
fuses to listen to news commentators— 
‘because that way, madness lies.’ 


good 


“Sold himself down the river as far 
as reading goes by resolving to read 
the daily and Sunday New York Times 
—reads anything and everything from 
poetry to fiction for relaxation—likes the 
‘old school’ in the field of art. 

“He enjoys his leisure—tried to re- 
tire, but his friends had other ideas 
and he is quite agreeable—it gives him 
a wonderful opportunity to advise peo- 
ple as to what they should do—and 
assume no responsibility for their doing 
it” 

This, it strikes me, is the kind of per- 
son a lot of us would like to be. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an account 
of some of the other things Mr. Crosby 
has been—and .is. Occasion for all the 
comment, just now, is his completion 
of a period of 55 consecutive years as 
director in Washburn Crosby Co. and 
General Mills. 

Did you, by the way, happen to see 
the admirable account of the Crosby 
family that appeared in the May, 1944, 
issue of Northwest Life? Northwest 
Life is a slick smart-set magazine in 
the New Yorker pattern, formerly called 
Golfer and Sportsman. It has_ been 
publishing a series of articles on promi- 
nent Minneapolitans, and _ illustrating 
them with family trees. It will be easy 
for you to form an idea of the size of 
the Crosby tree if you know that the 
original American ancestor of this line 
came to these shores in 1635. There is 
a long succession of Johns, the latest 
one, aged six, being No. 6. 


“TWIN CITIES TAX PLAN” 


Currently Mr. Crosby is one of a 
group of 34 prominent Minneapolis and 





St. Paul men active in promoting what 
is called the “Twin Cities Plan for Post- 
Associated with him in 


war Taxation.” 
this program are James F. Bell, chair- 


man of the board of General Mills, Inc., 


Daniel F. Bull, president of the Cream 


of Wheat Corp., and Lyndon M. King, 


vice president of Northrup, King & Co. 
After 14 months of study and delibera- 
tion the 34 Twin City industrialists, 
financiers, tax lawyers and other busi- 
ness and professional men have reached 
the conviction that individual income 
taxes must be reduced in the postwar 
period, even though that means retain- 
ing currently high wartime normal and 
surtax rates for corporations, to provide 
jobs for all Americans who will want 
them and to produce the unprecedented 
peacetime level of economy necessary for 
the revival of the free enterprise system. 
These are among the conclusions of those 
who sponsor the postwar tax plan: 

“Immediate adoption of a sound, cour- 
ageous, long-range federal tax program, 
designed to encourage venture capital 
and to stimulate production, is the most 
important factor in achieving the goal 
of providing jobs for all who are willing 
to work.” 

* * 

“Relatively heavy corporate in- 
come tax rates are not so harmful 
to the private enterprise system as 
are heavy individual income tax 
rates, for the reason the latter shut 
off at the source all possibility of 
venturing capital by individuals.” 


* * 


“Private venture capital must be made 
available by not taxing the investor so 
heavily as to preclude him from building 
up surpluses and investing them in the 
hope of sufficient ultimate rewards. Net 
losses, which must be contemplated when 
capital is ventured, must be treated in a 
fair manner.” 

* * 

“The present method of taxing 
corporate earnings must be allevi- 
ated. It is unfair and repressive of 
enterprise, and places too great a 
burden on the business dollar. When 
a corporation pays a tax on its net 
earnings, the tax is, in reality, a tax 
upon the stockholders.” 


* * 


“Revenue requirements in the postwar 
period will call for a relatively high tax 
on corporate earnings. The least harm- 
ful method will be to distribute the tax 
burden between the corporation and the 
stockholders, by taxing the corporate 
earnings as earned, and. only a part of 
the dividends when received by the stock- 
holders.” 

* * 

“The tax base must be broadened 

to provide a more equitable means 


By Carroll K. Michener 











of taxation and to lessen the degree 
to which incomes in the present nar- 
row tax base bear the impact of fed- 
eral taxes. Hveryone from the wage 
earner to the capitalist must expect 
to contribute his share to meet the 
cost of government, so large a part 
of which, even in the postwar period, 
will be, in reality, the cost of the 
war.” 
* * 

“Salaries should not be limited to 

any arbitrary figure.” 


* * 


In presenting two schedules of indi- 
vidual surtax rates, the report discusses 
a proposed retail sales tax of 5%, with 
no exemptions, which is estimated to be 
capable of yielding $2,800,000,000, “much 
of it from the two thirds of the national 
income which now entirely escapes fed- 
eral income taxes.” 


* * 


Basic concepts presented in the re- 
port of the group are stated in this 
paragraph: 

“Shifting of not more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in the tax burden is the key 
to the entire question of whether or 
not the private enterprise system 
will continue to function in a vig- 
orous manner. If this $2,000,000,000 
or any substantial part of it is to 
be removed from the tawes of the 
low-income group on the political 
ground that there are more voters 
in that area, the free enterprise sys- 
tem will be seriously jeopardized.” 


* * 


Stressing the need for immediate adop- 
tion of postwar tax policies for intelli- 
gent and successful free enterprise plan- 
ning, the Twin Cities plan emphasizes 
that virtually full employment is neces- 
sary to sustain the high level of econ- 
omy that is needed. 

Among the points emphasized is that 
a tax system, once enacted, must be per- 
manent, particularly in regard to fea- 
tures having to do with corporate and 
individual income taxes. 


. . . Probably no one cares any. more 
what may be the origin of the abracadabra 
“Mairzy-doats,” which was so fulsomely 
discussed some months ago. But an ad- 
vertising friend thinks he has the answer 
in one of Scott’s novels, “The Monastery.” 
There’s a miller and a miller’s daughter 
in that book, and sometimes the miller is 
called Miller and sometimes Happer. His 
daughter goes by the name of Mysie, and 
sometimes she is not only Miller or Hap- 
per but also Doats. There you have it: 
“Mysie Doats,” and why couldn’t it have 
been corrupted still further into Mairzy? 
. .» This novel, by the way, is a pretty 





interesting picture of the _ ecclesiastic 
troubles of the Elizabethan era, and it 
shows the ‘manor mill in full flower, with 
all its rights of soke and multure. Scott 
drags in a lot of milling terms of the 
time—clapper, toll-dish, millpost, “a lip. 
py of bran,” “four firlots of rye,” “a quar- 
ter of wheat.” Happer is described as 
“a man of meal and grindstones.” The 
euphuistic character in the story thus 
paints Mysie’s charms: “Daughter of one 
who mechanically prepareth corn to be 
manipulated into bread, without which 
we could not exist, and which is there- 
fore an employment in itself honorable 
and necessary.” . . . Nearest Scott comes 
to humor in this pretty dry tale is when 


Happer calls for a second wedding 
ceremony for his already somewhat 
doubtfully married daughter. “It will 


not be the worse for another bolting,” 
quoth he. 

It isn’t wheat bread, after all, that 
has to fear and tremble about soybeans. 
The cartoon in the New Yorker proves 
this. There is the lady wheeling her 
grocery perambulator right past the 
meat counter, where the meat man is 
hopefully but somewhat disconsolately 
proffering a ham, and she is saying: 
‘I’m sorry, Mr. Groff, but my family 
has come to prefer soybeans.” 


. . . It seems that there need be no 
anxiety in the bakeshop over Lady Es- 
ther’s current campaign blasting cake 
makeup. Esther’s advertising copy pic- 
tures a scientist peering gt a young 
woman’s complexion, and warning: “Don't 
cork pore-mouths with cake makeup!” 
It goes on to say: “Hard little pellets 
of cake makeup clogging pore openings 
may not merely stretch and enlarge them 
ee but even worse, interfere with 
normal functioning, gather dangerous 
germs, lead to ugly blemishes!” . . . If 
you are no dumber about such things 
than I am, you have guessed by this 
time, with considerable relief, that all 
this has nothing at all to do with angel 
food, or even with a devil’s mix, but 
is merely the mumbo-jumbo and hocus- 
pocus of the boudoir racket. 

From “Six Thousand Years of Bread,’ 
that remarkable book by the refugee 
scholar, H. E. Jacob, we glean the sué- 
gestion that the legendary search of the 
Argonauts was no more than a roman- 
ticized grain expedition. Jason and his 
heroes, Mr. Jacob thinks, may have been 
armed grain merchants who hoped to 
bring the “golden fleece” back to their 
hungry Greek motherland—the golden 
fleece being merely the symbol of a plain 
shimmering with golden grain. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 























NEW SPOKANE MILL.. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


«MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN . 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















ERCHANT MILLERS. 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington at Pendleton, Oregon 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A. SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING. SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own. Laboratory. 

























































WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 





You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 











SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
‘Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Oable Address: “*AMBERMILCO”’ 






















FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 







VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
Maritime| MILLED™ 
INVADER a 


(HIGLUTEN) 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiine Co., Inman, Kan. 





COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 





from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 





EBERHARDT 


| AND 
SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Kansas Official Grades _ 


| Write - Wire - Phone | 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















A Reai Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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KANSAS WHEAT QUALITY 
SHOW ENTRIES DUE AUG. 1 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—All wheat sam- 
ples entered for competition in the wheat 
quality contest to be held in connection 
with the Kansas State Fair at Hutchin- 
son Sept. 17-22 must be received at the 
fair grounds by Aug. 1, officials have an- 
nounced, An exhibit shall consist of one 
bushel of wheat and the entry list is 
being limited to 25 samples because 
of the expense involved in milling and 
baking the samples. 

Five cash awards, ranging from $5 to 
$1, will be given in each of five classes 
and the first and second prize entries in 
each class shall compete for the grand 
championship and reserve championship 
prizes of $20 and $10. 

Classes have been established for: 
Turkey group, including Turkey, Khar- 
kov, Kanred, Nebraska 60, Cheyenne and 
Nebred; Tenmarq; Blackhull group, in- 
cluding Superhard Blackhull, Blackhull 
and Early Blackhull (Haeberle); beard- 
less hard winter wheat group, including 
Chiefkan and Red Chief; all other va- 
rieties. 

All awards will be made on the basis 
of the quality of the wheat for milling 
and baking purposes. Entries will be 
processed by competent millers and bak- 
ers who shall judge the wheat and flour 
according to its performance. 





BREAD I§ THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SERIOUS RUST INFECTION 
REPORTED IN COLORADO 


Denver, Coro.—Black rust is spread- 
ing in eastern Colorado and some parts 
of western Nebraska, according to grain 
men here, The rust is particularly bad 
around Denver and recent murky weath- 
er, with rains followed by hot days, is 
aiding the crop pest. Grain men said 
rust seldom had been found this far 
west. 

Confirming the private reports, Floyd K. 
Reed, federal statistician here, said heavy 
damage to winter wheat and early spring 
grain crops is expected in eastern Colo- 
rado because of one of the most serious 
infestations of black stem rust ever ex- 
perienced there. 

“A combination of circumstances,” he 
said, “has brought about one of the 
worst conditions since 19238, when the 
fields were ravaged, and it will reduce 
materially the estimated yield. There 
will not be a total loss, however, be- 
cause some of the wheat already has 
been made and cut. The infested fields 
will produce in varying degrees, but some 
wheat will have to be left standing.” 

Mr. Reed added that a good many 
fields may escape damage because these 
have been planted with rust-resistant 
varieties of wheat, but all are behind 
schedule. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS. PLAN. 
FOR NEW CROP MOVEMENT 


Du.tura, Mrinn.— Methods of eliminat- 
ing box car shortages during the move- 
ment of the 1944 Northwest grain crop 
were considered at a meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
held here last week. Rerpresentatives 
from Minnesota; Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota were in attendance in 
iddition to Ralph E. Clark, Washington, 
D. .&, manager of the car service divi- 
sion of the Association of American 





Railroads. Maj. W. D. Kinkle and Capt. 
David Kantor, both of Minneapolis, rep- 
resented the seventh district of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

Some board members expressed the 
opinion that there is a possibility that 
the box car supply may be inadequate 
for the coming harvest. Grain trade 
views regarding marketing, transporta- 
tion and storage of the 1944 crop were 
discussed by W. L. Brisley, Minneapolis, 
representing the Northwest Grain Stor- 
age Committee; H. B. Stoker, Duluth, 
and C. H. Conway, Fargo, N. D., secre- 
tary of the Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
a committee to co-operate with ODT in 
its campaign to reduce needless travel 
was made by J. George Mann, general 
chairman of the Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board. 
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Feed Review 





(Continued from page 14.) 
available, however, if taken in mixed 
cars with flour. 

The wheat feed situation at Chicago 
and Kansas City is somewhat easier, with 
increased production and easiness in feed 
grains having some effect. Transactions 
at Kansas City continue at full ceiling 
levels, although mills show a willingness 
to step up allocations to purchasers of 
flour, both for prompt and deferred de- 
livery. In view of the material in- 
crease in sales of feed for later delivery, 
millfeed futures traders are again ap- 
pearing at the trading pit. An increased 
output of wheat feeds also is evident at 
Buffalo, with commensurately larger al- 
locations to the trade. Demand con- 
tinues in excess of offerings, however. 

Removal of ceiling regulations on rye 
middlings, effective July 10, resulted in 
a moderate upturn in prices. While the 
price control was in effect, ceilings 
ranged from $30 to $33 ton, delivered 
Chicago, based on the highest individual 
sales made during March, 1942. Follow- 
ing the removal of the ceilings, rye mid- 
dlings advanced to around $865 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but quotations are entirely 
nominal, with no firm offerings in evi- 
dence. Rye low grade is quoted around 
$45 ton, Chicago. Ground whole grain 
rye is offered at $47 ton, sacked, Minne- 
apolis. : 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 1,000 
tons during the week, with the total, out- 
put at the three centers amounting to 
50,852 tons, cempared with 49,817 the 
previous week and 41,405 a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tuer 
NorTHWESTERN Mitrer. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 189,611 tons, 
against 181,645 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REPRESENT ATKINSON 

Harvey C. Hagerman, flour broker, 
Easton Pa., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the southern New York, 
and eastern Pennsylvania outside Phila- 
delphia, territory for Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PRESIDENT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Clarence E. Pe- 

ters has been elected president of the 

Haynes Milling Co., Portland, succeed- 

ing the late E. M. Haynes. 








We have sold extensive 
quantities of Flour in 
Mexico. Can dispose of 


more. Send us your offers. 


Envases de Yute Y Henequen, S. A. 


Motolinia 20 
Mexico, D. F. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
A. de SWAAN 


80 Wall Street 


New York City 5 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















Second Lt. Robert M. Dalby 


... killed in action... 


E. J. Dalby of Minneapolis received a 
telegram from the War Department last 
week stating that information had been 
received from the German government, 
through the Red Cross, that 2nd Lt. Rob- 
ert M. Dalby, previously reported as 
missing in action, was killed in action 
over Germany, May 13. He was 22 years 
of age, and was a copilot on a B-17 
bomber. Mr. Dalby for many years has 
been northwestern representative of’ the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. He has 
two other sons in the service, John E., 
radio operator for Braniff Airways, and 





P. Val. Kolb 


. . Special markets director ... 


for the past year on cargo duty for the 
United States Army, and Thomas G., now 
in Navy V-12 training, at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Appointment of P. Val. Kolb as director 
of the special markets division of Win- 
throp Chemical Co. was announced re- 
cently by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Kolb has 
been associate director of the division 
since 1940, specializing in vitamin sales 
and in that capacity he sold to the bak- 
ing industry the first bread enrichment 
tablet used in the United States. 
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TO NEW JOB 

Dr. Paul P, Merritt has resigned from 
the staff of the division of agricultural 
biochemistry, University of Minnesota, 
to become associated with the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in its bakery research department. Mr. 
Merritt received his doctor of philos- 
ophy degree from the university at its 
recent convocation. He had been asso- 
ciated in cereal chemistry research under 
Dr. W. F. Geddes, acting chief of the 
division. 


IN NEW YORK 

Austin Morton, sales manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in New York on business re- 
cently, and visited the local offices of 
Tue NorrHwestern MItteEr. 


HOME FROM SOUTHWEST 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, has re- 
turned from a trip visiting mills in the 
Southwest. 


VISITS OLD HOME 


L. E, Broenniman, president, Broenni- 
man Co., New York, is spending several 
weeks this summer at his former home 
in Watertown, Wis. 


GOLF CHAMPION 


Mrs. Florence Raidt, wife of Arthur 
L. Raidt, executive of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, on July 14 won 
the Women’s Falls Cities golf cham- 
pionship. Mrs. Raidt has gone to the 
finals and semi-finals several times, but 





this is her first championship. In the 
final round she had seven one-putt 
greens. 


INTRODUCED ON EXCHANGE | 

Julius Mayer, Continental Grain Co., 
St. Louis, visited the floor of the Prod- 
uce Exchange while on a recent visit 
to New York. 


MANHATTAN TRADE CALLER 

Fred J. Lingham, president of Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., recently 
spent a day calling on the New York 
trade. 


ON VACATION 

W. V. Purcell, New York manager, 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a_ two 
weeks’ vacation at Spring Lake, N. J. 


MICHIGAN VACATION 

George G. Sohlberg, retired Oklahoma 
City mill executive, accompanied by Mrs. 
Sohlberg, has gone to Ludington, Mich., 
to spend the remainder of the summer. 


ECKHART HOUSE LEASED 

The 20-room, four-story house at 1530 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, has been 
leased by the U, S. Navy as a residence 
for Waves. This building was formerly 
the residence of the B. A. Eckhart 
family. 
GOOD HEDGE 

Joseph Koelsch, Hutchinson grain man, 
thinks he’s about to hit an oil well but 


will be far from impoverished -if he 
doesn’t. However, he has guaranteed 
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dodging the poorhouse by entering into 
a pact with George E. Gano, millionaire 
operator of elevators and western Kan- 
sas farms, whereby each guarantees to 
take care of the other “in case of need.” 


IN CHICAGO 

C. B. MacLeod, Big Jo Mills, Waba- 
sha, Minn., was a Chicago visitor last 
week. 
WITH NEAR-BY TRADE 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, spent a few days 
last week in Illinois calling on the trade. 


COLORADO TRIP 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, left July 18 on a 10-day trip 
to Denver, Colo. 


CLEVELAND VISITOR 

Harry J. Furner, sales manager for 
the Decatur (Ill) Milling Co., was a 
recent Cleveland visitor. 


HEADS WAR CHEST CAMPAIGN 
B. D. Eddie, executive of the Superior 
Feed Mills Co., Oklahoma City, has been 
named to head the annual campaign of 
the United Community and War Fund 
drive. The drive will open Oct. 9. 


GOOD CROPS 


B. M, McCurry, Oklahoma City, repre- 
sentative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., in Oklahoma, spent a day at the 
Hutchinson offices and reports he is 
well satisfied with results attained with 
new crop flour. 
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MANAGERS CHANGED 
INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—D. J. Gottschalk 
has changed his position as manager of 
the Inwood (Ind.) Grain Co. to the 
Bourbon (Ind.) Elevator & Feed Mill. 
lee Listenfelt is the new manager at 
Inwood. 
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LEO H. KINKENON 

Leo H. Kinkenon, 57, a lifetime mem- 
ber of the baking industry, died July 21 
at his home at Omaha following a 16- 
month illness. He was cashier of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. at Omaha when he 
became ill. Before joining Continental 
Mr. Kinkenon had owned a small baking 
business in Omaha. 


MRS. L. FE. CALL 

Mrs. L. E. Call, wife of the director 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and dean of the school of agri- 
culture, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, died July 17 following an illness of 
about three months’ duration. Funeral 
services were held in Manhattan July 20. 


ANDRE O. COTE 

Andre O. Cote, 14-year-old son of 
Robert Cote, vice president of Cote 
Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. H., was 
drowned July 18 while swimming near 
his parents’ summer camp on the Merri- 
mack River. 


REX CASTER 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., and president of 
the American Institute of Baking, was 
notified recently that his son Rex, a 
lieutenant in the Army, was killed in 
action. 
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Working with the censorship depart- 
ment of the army in Italy is Lt. Borge 
Nielsen, Chicago, who worked in the ex- 
port department of the Quaker Oats 
Co. before entering the army. Speaking 
perfect German, which he learned in 





Hamburg when he went there to work 
with a grain firm, he has talked to many 
of the German prisoners. Most of them, 
he says, are willing to let some one else 
worry about international affairs so long 
as they have regular jobs and can sup- 
port their families decently. Lt. Nielsen, 
a native of Denmark, entered the army 
in 1940 and served one year in New 
Caledonia. He returned to this country 
for officer’s training and then went to 
North Africa in 1943. 

* 


Lt. J. Milton Wagner, formerly with 
the Schuyler (Neb.) Milling Co., has 
been missing in action in France since 
June 1l. 
countered difficulty in France, since many 


His company apparently en- 


of the men in his platoon were reported 
wounded and killed on” that same day. 
A graduate of Midland College, Lt. 
Wagner was commissioned at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and received advance train- 
ing at Camp Roberts, Cal., Camp Bark- 
ley, Texas, and Fort Dix, N. J. 
* 


Lt. Robert Daugherty, son of L. S. 
Daugherty of McEwan-Butturff Grain 
Co., Indianapolis, died recently from in- 
juries received in an accident somewhere 
in England. He was a pilot of a P-51 
Mustang. 

* 

Lt. Geraldine Yergler, daughter of 
J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, visited her family 
recently. She is stationed in California. 

* 

Ist Lt. Robert C. Hargrave, son-in- 
law of Charles C. Chinski, New York 
flour broker, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for heroism on 
the Normandy beachhead on D Day. Lt. 
Hargrave was wounded in this action, 
but his wounds are not believed to be 
serious. 





GERMANS USE NEW 
VITAMIN FOOD 


LONDON, ENGLAND.—A_ news. re- 
port states that workers in Germany’s 
underground armaments factories are 
being given a new vitamin food called 
“Auzon” to keep up their efficiency. 
Auzon has been evolved by Professor 
Koliath of Rostock. 
oats mixed with various other kinds 
It has been patented as 


It is made of 


of grain. 
a concentrated vitamin extract, ca- 
pable of increasing by 20% a man’s 
“intelligence, technical capacity, pow- 
er of concentration and ability to 
stand monotonous tasks.” 
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drift away. 












CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


43-36, 


—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


SNOBUDDY’S friends of 
many years’ standing rarely 
When they do 
SNOBUDDY has a way of 


suasive quality reasons. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


getting them back—with per- 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











‘ WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 

Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 









“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


If SUNNY KANSAS is 


new to you, we should 


like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics 
make fast 


friends. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 











JUST 
THE WAY 


DELIVERED (Aoee 


PACKED 
Rugged, tough Hammond 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements andrough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ....--. ALL “‘TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” “ SECURPAC”’ ““ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 












HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








— 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 


GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "220% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Revised Protein Allocation Order 
Liberalizes Inventories; Change 
in Quota Base Eliminated by WFA 


‘Wasuinoton, D. C.—The delayed re- 
vision of the protein allocation order, 
WFO 9, has finally been issued, repre- 
senting a compromise between recom- 
mendations of Feed Management Branch 
and policy officials of War Food Admin- 
istration. The major change which was 
planned to permit feed manufacturers to 
increase their annual quota base by 5% 
has been dropped and the small manu- 
facturer exemption up to 60 tons an- 
nually is continued. It had been sug- 
gested that the small producer exemp- 
tion be expanded to 90 tons annually 
instead of expanding the quota base of 
the large companies. 

The major changes incorporated in 
the amended order provide 90-day inven- 
tories for processors and authorize range 
pellet manufacturers to produce during 
the third quarter pellets in excess of 
their production of this type during the 
base years with such excess production 
exempt from charge against quotas. 
However, the basic pellet production 


~ der for the first time. 


will be charged against producers’ 


quotas. These changes in the order af- 
fect production during the current quar- 
ter, starting July 1. 

Pellet production is limited to range 
pellets with a minimum protein content 
of 30%, an amount considered satisfac- 
tory to feed management officials. 

Urea and sunflower seed meal are 
brought under the provisions of the or- 
Previously urea 
has been under allocation control by 
WPB and it is likely that this control 
will be dropped now that the WFA or- 
der has been issued. 

While the compromise order is not be- 
lieved to be entirely satisfactory to feed 
management officials, the increased in- 
ventory allowance may be a straw in the 
wind indicating recognition on part of 
the policy makers that later this year the 
over-all quota increase may be approved. 
Feed management officials will continue 
to press for this change, it is said. 

Officials admit that the delay in ap- 


proving the amended order was unfor- 
tunate as it had been hoped that manu- 
facturers would be able to speed up 
range pellet production during the third 
quarter so that this necessary type of 
output could be concentrated at this 
time and the way cleared for the full use 
of protein in more general production 
later. 

It is not believed that any serious 
major conflict can grow out of the com- 
promise and the more optimistic observ- 
ers feel the failure to expand annual 
quotas represents prudent caution at this 
time and that the increase may be ap- 
proved later when the future can be seen 
more clearly. 

Although soybean acreage has been 
disappointing to WFA officials the over- 
all protein situation appears healthy and 
all efforts will be made to keep the 
present balance, although some new 
moves to permit producers to return to 
high protein concentrates are now being 
suggested by feed industry specialists. 





6,300,000 Cases 
of Eggs Bought ° 
for Price Support 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Assurance that 
shell eggs purchased this year for pro- 
ducer price support purposes will not be 
dumped on the domestic market, was 
given by the War Food Administration 
in a recent review of current disposi- 
tion of stocks acquired since Jan. 1. 

WEA purchased 6,300,000 cases, equiv- 
alent to 10,500 carloads, of shell eggs 
between Jan. 1 and July 15. Of this 
total, the agency has disposed of 3,500 
carloads for school lunch, hospital and 
other institutional uses, to driers, freezers 
and for other purposes, which included 
225 carloads for livestock feed. 

At present, 61 breaking plants are 
carrying on the egg freezing operations 
for WFA. This number may be reduced 
to about 50, however, to coincide with 
the limited freezer space available. 

Egg stocks in storage increased from 
9,632,000 cases ontJune 1, to an all- 
time high level of 11,354,000 cases on 
July 1. This is largely attributable to 
heavy WFA purchases in June to meet 
the crisis that had developed in the mar- 
ket at that time. Approximately one 
half of the stocks in storage are private- 
ly owned and available for sale in com- 
mercial channels. ‘The remainder rep- 
resents stocks owned by WFA, the armed 
forces and by egg driers. 

Purchasing of graded shell eggs is be- 
ing continued by WFA under its price 
support program, but volume of pur- 
chases has been greatly reduced by gen- 
erally improved market conditions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURE SEED WHEAT AVAILABLE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Missouri Seed 

Improvement Association, working with 

the Missouri-Kansas Border Soft Wheat 

Improvement program, has listed sev- 

eral growers of wheat who have certi- 

fied seed to sell, with 99.9% varietal 
purity. Either group will be glad to 








furnish names of suppliers. 


Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
wheat group, spent July 19 in Clinton, 
Mo., on this work. The county agent 
there, together with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., has helped nurse along many 
fields of high quality seed wheat which 
are being offered to wheat growers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEADS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
Minn.— The appoint- 








MINNEAPOLIS, 
ment of Jackson Taylor as manager of 
the Minneapolis office of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc.,. was announced July 24 by 
Homer Havérmale, regional vice presi- 


dent from Chicago. A vice president 
and director of McCann-Erickson, Mr. 
Taylor has been with the company 18 
years. The appointment is effective im- 
mediately. 
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SOUTHERN GOVERNORS TO MEET 

Atianta, Ga.—The board of govern- 
ors of the Southern Bakers Association 
will meet Aug. 2-3 at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., ac- 
cording to C, M. McMillan, secretary. 
The opening day will be devoted to post- 
war planning committees and the clos- 
ing day to a meeting of the board. 





Sharp Drop in Wheat Stocks 
Noted in Exporting Countries 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat stocks on 
July 1, 1944, in the four principal ex- 
porting countries in the world are esti- 
mated to have been about 575,000,000 bus 
below the record supplies on that date a 
year ago, the U. S, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports. 

Total stocks on that date were placed 
at 1,170,000,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
748,000,000 last year and with the aver- 
age of 457,000,000 for the five prewar 
years, 1935-39. The decline of nearly one 
third from a year ago is the greatest 
change in carry-over supplies in one 


ALFALFA LAND PRODUCES 
STRONG WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. John H. 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, tells of a 
sample of Comanche wheat from the 
Hays experimental station that tested 
16.7% protein. In explanation, Dr. 
Parker states that the wheat was 
grown on old alfalfa ground, and the 
fertility apparently contributed to the 
high protein results. 





year’s time on record. It resulted in 
part from the smaller 1943 wheat harvest 
in the four countries, and in part from 
the extraordinary demand for wheat for 
nonfood purposes. 

Virtually all of the decline occurred in 
North America, where it was about 
equally divided between Canada and the 
United States. In the United States, the 
apparent disappearance during the 1943- 
44 season exceeded production by more 
than 400,000,000 bus. This not only re- 
duced United States stocks, but also 
drew heavily upon those in Canada. 

Domestic disappearance in Canada is 
expected to reach the record figure of 
191,000,000 bus, largely as a result of 
increased feeding. In addition, exports 
have been unusually large, due princi- 
pally to the feed demand in the United 
States. Some reduction has taken place 
in Argentine stocks, but they still are 
near a record total. Some reduction 
from last year is indicated also for Aus- 
tralia as a result of the small 1943 
harvest. 

Of the total July 1 carry-over of 
1,170,000,000 bus in these countries, ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 may be consid- 
ered surplus available for export and for 
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any above normal domestic uses or for 


carry-over at the end of the year. 

Supplementing this year’s July 1 carry- 
over from the old crop, it now appears 
that 1944 harvests will provide an addi- 
tional 400,000,000 to 450,000,000 bus 
surplus in North America and another 
100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus in the 
southern hemisphere countries of Argen- 
tina and Australia, if about average 
yields are obtained. Unless unexpected- 
ly large shipments to Europe are pos- 
sible during the 1944-45 season, total 
carry-over stocks in the big four ex- 
porters on July 1, 1945, will not be 
greatly changed from those on hand at 
that date this year. 
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BOX CARS DIVERTED TO 
SPRING WHEAT REGION 


-_—<o— 








Winter Wheat Movement Crisis Has 
Passed, A.A.R. Officials Say; 
Labor Shortage Acute 


Wasuineton, D. C.—AIl available box 
cars are being routed to the Northwest 
in preparation for the big spring wheat 
crop now coming into harvest, now that 
the winter wheat movement crisis has 
passed, officials of the Association of 
American Railroads disclose. 

Car movement into the Southwest, ex- 
cept for those that belong there, has 
ceased and A.A.R. officials estimate that 
within two weeks all the grain marked 
for current shipment will have been 
moved into storage. 

Approximately 215,000,000 bus have 
been moved from the Southwest out of 
the 456,000,000-bu crop. 

Elevator operators in the Northwest 
have indicated that they will be able 
to handle between 60 and 65% of their 
normal unloadings and A.A.R. officials 
predict that sufficient cars will be avail- 
able to keep pace with unloadings al- 
though they. admit that a normal supply 
of cars will not be approached. 

Increasing demands for shipment of 
war goods, together with uncertainty of 
future shipping needs for these war ma- 
terials, make planning for future ship- 
ments impracticable, one railroad official 
explained. 

Even if sufficient cars could be made 
available to move the record wheat crop, 
labor shortages at terminal elevators 
would prevent full utilization of the cars, 
one spokesman pointed out, because load- 
ed cars would accumulate in terminal 
yards, preventing their full use. 

Little hope for easing the labor situa- 
tion is held after tentative plans for 
using prisoners of war. At a recent 
meeting in Kansas City rail executives 
and shippers were told that no prison- 
ers were available in that area and that 
at least three weeks would be necessary 
to complete arrangements for their use, 
even if they were available which would 
be too late to help the current crisis. 

The railroads loaded between 3,500 
and 5,000 cars daily during the winter 
wheat harvest despite the difficulties fac- 
ing them, one A.A.R. official said. More 
than 1,000 cars were delivered daily 
through Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, 
it was pointed out. 

Officials of the agency stated that 
wheat piled on the ground now through- 
out the Southwest does not constitute 
a serious threat. They point out that 
wheat is stored on the ground each year 
and that adequate protection is provided, 
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so that the quality of the grain is not 
impaired. 


¥ ¥ 
Mexican Car Embargo to Stand 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Association of 
American Railroad officials recently de- 
nied that embargo No. 400, under which 
a permit is required on each carload 
shipment to Mexico, would be lifted. An 
increasing number of American-owned 
freight cars are being returned from 
Mexico daily, but the domestic demand 
still is too heavy to permit unrestricted 
movement into that country, A.A.R. offi- 
cials assert. 

Following a decided improvement in 
the rate of return of cars from Mexico, 
railroad officials were hopeful for a time 
that the “2-for-1” agreement now ap- 
plicable to tank cars could be applied to 
all types of rolling stock. Under the 
“2-for-1” agreement, one carload is per- 
mitted entry to Mexico for each two 
cars returned, regardless of type. 

Lack of motive power in Mexico is the 
biggest problem in maintaining a smooth 
movement of cars both to and from that 
nation, an A.A.R. official explained. 

Approximately $30,000,000 of rolling 
stock still is in Mexico and Mexican rail 
officials are said to be anxious that the 
amount be decreased as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
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Dynamic Kernels 
xk * 


14 Acres of. Wheat Harvested 
in Fourth Crop of Biblical 
Experiment 


TecumseH, Micu.—Fourteen acres of 
wheat have been harvested and threshed 
in the fourth crop of the “Biblical 
wheat” experiment, known as “Dynamic 
Kernels,” sponsored by Perry Hayden. 

Originating from a small one-inch cube 
of wheat four years ago, it is estimated 
that some 200 acres will be needed for 
the fifth crop next year and approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres for the final crop in 
1946. Each year a tenth of the crop 
goes to the church, and it is estimated 
that the value of the church tithe may 
approach $5,000. The final crop’ may 
have a total value of $50,000 and Mr. 
Hayden has pledged that it will be used 
entirely for humanitarian work. 

Keenly interested in the project since 
its inception, Henry Ford took part in 
both the harvesting and threshing cere- 
monies, demonstrating reaping and 
threshing machinery he had used when 
he was a boy. The land for the proj-+ 
ect is being furnished by Henry Ford. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION ABOVE 1943 


Wasuineton, D. C.—According to fig- 
ures released by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the output of distillers’ dried 
grains in June totaled 86,800 tons. This 
compares with a production of 26,700 
tons in June of last year and 38,200 
tons in May, 1944. The figures for 
June, 1944, are preliminary and include 
2,478 tons of dried solubles. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A-D-M NAMES MILWAUKEE MANAGER 

Walter R. Vye has been appointed 
Manager of operations at Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Vye’s supervision 
will include the company’s grain division 
and the William O. Goodrich division. 
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F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


“BEST YET” 


There are many ways to describe the new 
crop flour to you — but we prefer to illus- 
trate it with BEST YET, and let the results 


speak for our particular selection of that crop. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 





ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 





Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for new low 
prices. 


WINTHROP 





Spe 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 














The Hallmark 
(Ny of Quality 
PERCY KENT BAG C0. 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 





ARG | LE oy Se 
fe. TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 


























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 


first 


$3.80, 


clear 


New York: 


standstill 


was 


for most part, at ceiling. 
if mills would have accepted lower prices, 





as 








U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour moderate in 
Southwest as bakers see little buying in- 


centive. Sales reached 389% of capacity, 
compared with 32% previous week and 


143% year ago. 

Most inquiries are concerning the baking 
qualities of this crop, but these questions 
have died down since cereal chemists have 
become assured that new crop flour is 
easily equal to baking qualities of last 
year. There is some business, based on 
assumption that flour prices are on the 
floor and cannot go lower. However, buy- 
ers are watching to see if the weight of 
wheat will crack the floor and allow values 
to slip lower. 

Export business is fair. Clears moving 
slowly, with prices on low proteins slug- 
gish. High proteins still are high priced 
because of scarcity. 

Directions are good. Operations increased 
to 76% of capacity. Quotations July 22: 
established brands of family flour $3.85@ 
3.95, bakers short patent $3.10, standard 
patent $3.15, straight grade $3, first clears 
$2.55@2.70, second clears $2.40@2.55, low 
grade $2.35@2.50. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 9 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour dull. Shipping 
directions continue satisfactory. 


Wichita: Sales slow, directions from 85 
to 100%, quotations steady. 

Texas: Dull flour demand with total sales 
amounting to not more than 20 to 25% 
capacity and limited almost entirely to 
family flour of small lots for quick ship- 
ment. Little or no for export to Mexico. 
Operations continue 75 to 80% of capacity, 
though few mills exceeded this figure. 
Good backlog of unfilled bookings and op- 
erations will doubtless continue for consid- 
erable time at present rate even if cur- 
rent sales continue small. Prices un- 
changed, quotations July 22: family flours 
100’s extra high patent $3.75@4, high 
patent $3.50@3.75, standard bakers under 
44% ash 100’s $3.45@3.55, first clears 100’s 


$3@3.20, del. TCP or Galveston domestic 
rate. 

Omaha: Another very quiet week. Buy- 
ing was hand-to-mouth for current needs. 
Sales 17 to 40% of capacity. Running 
time fell off somewhat. Shipping direc- 
tions fair to good. 

Excellent demand for bakery products 
reported. Booking by bakers was light, 
with immediate requirements well taken 
eare of. Protein strength is still a factor 


in this market. While there has not been 
an extended test of new Nebraska wheat 
proteins, July 1 to 17 protein average of 
receipts in Omaha was 12.55%. 

Quotations July 22: family short patent 
$3.61@4, standard patent $3.40@3.80, bak- 
ery short patents $3.43@3.70, high protein 
clears $2.90@3.20, fancy first clears $2.30 
@ 2.48. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest expanded and 
with it some buying. Volume only mod- 
erate, with round lots not included. In- 
terest about evenly divided between bak- 
ery and family trade. Shipping directions 
holding up well. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 30 to 95%, 
average flour sales were 48%, compare‘ 
90% week ago. All in the domestic class, 
family buyers took 65% of bookings and 
bakers, 35%. Operation ranged from 50 
to 100% and averaged 78%, compared 76% 
week ago. Prices unchanged. Quotations 
July 22: hard wheat short patent $3.90 
@4.30, soft wheat short patent $3.90@ 
4.30, standard patent $3.80@4.10, bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard 
$3.25@3.55. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Business is slow and prices 
unsatisfactory. Bakers and family flour dis- 
tributors contracted heavily three to four 
weeks ago, and no longer interested. Those 
who did not join buying spree then are 
watching closely development of crop in 


are evidently not going 
to be hurried into buying. The decision 
to adhere to ceilings, following price de- 
bacle month ago, apparently been forgotten, 
because complaints are general on price 
score. With the end of the month in 
sight, there are indications of nervous- 
ness again on part of both sellers and 
buyers. 

Government bought. round lot’ spring 
wheat flour for lend-lease last week, but 
shipping directions on these purchases held 
up, evidently from lack of vessel space. 
Direction on general trade business are 
also hard to get. Inquiry for clears slowed 
up and prices are easier. 

Army orders brought bookings by 


Northwest. They 


spring 


wheat mills up to 50% capacity last week, 
compared 56% week earlier, and 89% 
year ago. 

Quotations July 25: established brands 


family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ 
3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat 
$3.54. 


including Duluth: New 
going prices are said 
despite reports that 
ceilings; directions 


Interior mills, 
bookings negligible; 
to be still deplorable, 
mills are holding for 
spotted, good with some mills and poor 
with others; demand for millfeeds in ex- 
cess of supply, with truckers still active. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Sales negligible and quiet. De- 
mand spotted; only scattered one and two 
ear sales made. Shipping directions fair. 
Only scattered family sales reported; de- 
liveries only fair. Quotations July 22: 
spring top patent $3.45@38.57, standard 
patent $3.35@3.47, first clear $3.05@3.35, 
second clear 2, family flour $4.50; hard 
winter short $3.35@3.57, 95% patent $3.25 
@3.47, first clear $2.75@3.32; soft winter 
short patent $3.50@4.31, standard patent 
$3.35@4.31, first clear $2.90@3.41. 

St. Louis: Outside of few scattered car- 
lots for 60-90 days’ shipment to family 
and baker trade, very little placed on books. 
Nothing in way of large parcels sold. De- 
mand for clear fair, but little being of- 
fered. Prices firm. Jobbers report new 
bookings light. Bakers only buying for 
present use. Shipping directions slow. 
Quotations July 22: soft wheat baker pat- 
ent $3.26@3.46, straight $3.25@3.41, first 
clear $2.85@3.05; hard wheat baker pat- 
ent $3.46, family short patent $3.40@3.50, 
straight and 95% $3.15@3.25, first clear 
$2.85@3.05; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.40@3.60, straight $3.30@3.50. 


Toledo: Soft wheat millers have not sold 
much flour so far on new crop. Buyers 
mostly holding off waiting to see impact 
of big crop on wheat prices, and for clear- 
er and more settled conditions. Mean- 
time millers getting old orders out of way. 
Hand-to-mouth buying prevails with here 
and there some bakery buyers taking on 
more extended supplies. 

Cleveland: Flour trade, 
family types, very light. High-protein bak- 
ery flours selling at ceiling prices. Bakery 
trade not inclined to buy in excess of 30- 
day supply. Quotations July 22: spring 
first patent $3.60@3.70, standard patent 
$3.50@3.60, first clear $3.35@3.50; hard 
winter short patent $3.60@3.74, 95% pat- 
ent $3.45@3.60, first clear $3.10@3.34; soft 
winter short patent $4.12@4.30, straight 
$3.35 @3.50, first clear $3@3.20. 


EASTERN STATES 

Market at standstill as buyers 
more interested in crop news, and Demo- 
eratic convention, than in placing orders 
for flour. Business transacted was in small 
volume and for fill-in requirements, with 
only an occasional buyer stepping out and 


Chicago: 


both bakery and 


Buffalo; 


backing his judgment of things to come 
with a substantial order. Same condition 
true’ of family trade. Summer lull was 


expected but not to extent that developed, 
in light of general war requirements and 


lessened home baking. Directions fair. 
First clears firm and in better demand 
than other grades. Substantial foreign 


demand developing, but lack of shipping 
prevents cashing in at this time. 
Quotations July 22: spring first patent 





booked ahead, 
year’s supply bought. 
is now waiting for August subsidy 
Under present conditions, buy- 
become a matter of only 
Then again, 

in- 
have 


announced, 
ing has largely 


two 


many 


reported, 


virtually 


or three 


cluding some 


had 


business. 


winter 


bakers, 


standard patent 
$3.30; hard winter short patent $3.75, 95% 
patent torent winter short patent $3.75, 
3.25. 


Business nearly at complete 
Only an occasional 
sale, due to an individual buyer’s position, 
Prices largely nominal, and, 
It is not known 


last week. 


$3.70, 


no bids made. 
for this situation 


days a month. 


standard 
$3.40@ 3.65; 
patents $3.53@3.57, 
straights, 


was, 


especially retailers and 
of smaller wholesalers, 

closed their places entirely for two weeks’ 
vacation period, and some reported to have 
closed down for rest of summer. 
true of restaurant trade, all of which has 
an adverse effect 
There 


patents 


southwestern 
clears $3.20@3.30; 
Pennsylvania $3.45@3.50, 


Pacific coast $3.68@3.73. 


Philadelphia: 


velopments., 


prevail 


sion 


cated belief 
again be 
would 


until 
expected 


Very slow 
many small 
tions. Most 


content to wait, 


This 


subsidy 
lowered, 


Not 


condition 


most kinds at or near ceilings. 


$3.55@3.60, 9 


straight, 


Nashville: 


few 


scattered 


5% 


$3.45 @3.50; 
nearby $3.35@3.45. 


THE SOUTH 


lots; 


on flour 
however, 
tivity in rye flour during the past week. 
Quotations July 22: 
$3.90 @3.95,: 
clears 


much activity, 
buyers generally on sidelines awaiting de- 
expected 
late July when some expan- 
3 Some trade reports 
rates for August may 
in which event prices 
press more tightly against ceilings. 
demand attributed 
bakeries closing due to vaca- 
bakers amply 


first 


One 


fair 


spring high glutens 
$3.65 @3.75, 

standard 
soft 


in part to 


supplied and 
especially with prices of 
Quotations 
July 22: spring wheat short patent $3.73@ 
3.78, standard patent $3.68@3.73, first spring 
clear $3.40@3.45; hard winter short patent 
soft winter 


Sales limited more or less to 
however, 


few 


clear 


reason 
is that most buyers well 
and some are said to have 
Another is that trade 
to be 


This also 


jobbing 
ac- 


with 
to 


indi- 


lots 


amounting to 1,000 and 2,000 bbls reported 
for scattered 60- and 90-day shipment, and 
consisted almost entirely of patent grades, 


both soft and hard wheat. There was a 
little leaning towards soft wheat, however 
buyers have had to use hard “wheat, be- 
cause of price and availability. Outbound 
shipments to merchants, jobbers and re- 
tailers in south and southeast ranged from 
very light to fair. Most these buyers 
have fair stocks on hand or on contract 
and indicate that until cooler weather, 
they will probably limit purchases to near- 
by requirements. Local bakers report only 
an occasional small purchase of special 
grades; although all bakery products have 
been exceptionally good sellers. Shipping 
directions fairly good. Prices about un- 
changed. 

Quotations July 22: soft wheat bakers 
and pastry flour $3.60, high patent $4.68, 
extra protein content $4.75, soft wheat 
short patent family flour $4.95@5.05, stand- 
ard patent $4.85@4.95, straight $4.60@4.75, 
clears $4.40@4.55. 

New Orleans: Sales rather quiet, but mar- 
ket steady. Most prices below ceiling, ex- 
cept northern spring wheat flours which 
are at ceiling prices, Best sales in south- 
western hard wheat flour. Midwestern and 
Pacific coast types are showing little im- 
provement. Bread, cake, cracker and mac- 
aroni production are very good. Ship- 
ping directions continue good. 

Quotations July 22: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $8.44, stand- 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear. $3.25@3.30, 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers’ 
short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear $2.90@ 
3.10; soft wheat short patent $4.25@4.45, 
straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour markets turned quiet with 
mills having booked enough flour past two 
weeks to keep them grinding at capacity 
for next three months. 

Portland: Activity more limited in Pa- 
cific Northwest. Larger buyers are pretty 
well booked ahead as far as they want to 
go at present time. Mills filled up with 
bookings and not anxious to book ahead 
at prices at which they have taken busi- 
ness. Hawaiian flour bookings showed con- 





July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


Standard middlings* 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Sept. Dec. July Sept. 
156% 152% 1575 156% 148% 149% 148 149 155 155 5% 
156% 152% 157% 156% 148% 149% 147 148 155 155% 
155% 152% 158% 156% 148% 149% 147 148 156 156 
153 151% 155% 155% 148% 149% 147 148 156 156 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
150 150% 155 155% 148% 149% ee wee 154 154 
151 151% 155% 156% 149 150 eses eae 154% 153% 
la —OORN. c OATS. 
Minneapolis cago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
ease pital sea 6 ener ves oone 78 72% 73 71% 
ot Sees 78% 72% 73 71% 
79% 73 73 71% 
Séee owes ene e880 ogee ¥75 81 72% 73% 71 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
woe ene rs eee Aree ‘ 71% 69% 69% 68% 
one abs 72 70% 70% 68% 
RYE , oo _FLAXSEBD———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minn Dulath Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
110 110% 110% 108% 304 804 304 304 wks cae 
109% 110 110% 108% 804 304 304 304 o eb Gun 
109% 109% 110% 108% 304 304 304 304 tes nee 
107% 108 108 106% 804 304 304 804 eee wh 6s 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
106% 108% 104% 105% 304 305 304 ose see's Pew. 
107% 109% 106% 107 304 805 804 pear rue 


Flour middlingst . 


Red 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran . 


Standard middlings* 


Ee eee 


Flour middlingst 


Red dog 


Toronto 


{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago 
$....@40.40 
sees eee e@40.40 

se eee @40.40 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort 


++++@37.75 36.50@37.00 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 

$....@37.75 $....@.... $....@.-.- $e... @41.55 
seee@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
«+e + @37.75 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 





rrr. + +++ @40.40 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
oo ee 40.40 © ....Q87.75 ....@.... eee @89.47  ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
eater coos @ucce § -@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
in¥ed « Ter) sth +++ @45,34 ob eWPoves +++. @42.99 .... ieee 
ere: “@.. Terk Pere occ Dooee oeee@.... 43.30@44.30 
400 epee -++@45.34 = ....@46.17 ....@42.99 ....@.... 
vouwes oe Decors oee+@45.34 ....@46.17 +++ @42.99 43.80@44.30 
eDooss eee @45.34 8 ....@46.17 ....@42.99 .... ToS 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

pees «+ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 

eeeces eee @Q38.00 ++++@29.00 coed cece 


William basis. 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 

Spring first patent ......... $3.45@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 $....@.... $3.40@ 3.60 $....@ 3.80 
Spring standard patent 3.35@ 3.47 -++-@ 3.34 re 3.30@ 3.50 -+ +»-@ 8.70 
Spring first clear .......... 3.05@ 3.35 3.14@ 3.24 eee oo ¥ Cotas -@ 3.30 
Hard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.57 eS eer -++-@ 3.10 «+++@ 3.46 voce @ OO 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.47 ....@.... -++-@ 3.00 3.15@ 3.25 --@ 3.65 
Hard winter first clear 2.75@ 3.32 ....@.... 2.55@ 2.70 2.85@ 3.05 ce ee 

Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 wie, tte y aaa e-« 3.26@ 3.46 --@ 3.76 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.35@ 4.31 os va er one 3.25@ 3.41 ri Leen 

Soft winter first clear ..... 2.90@ 3.41 ....@.... obo CP ive. 2.85@ 3.05 -+-@ 3.25 
RYO Nowl; WIE ...20 seer ves 2.95@ 3.33 3.04@ 3.14 ee Se «+++@ 3.53 --@ 3.45 
Pe WT GR UE vce be bis cee ss 2.50@ 3.13 2.77@ 2.79 ven Lait coos@ 3,03 «+ «o+@ 2.95 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 

Family patent ....$....@.... $....@.... Aa a eae ; ae a Spring 
Pastry ....scccceee seve Piece veaw Montana ....... x Sae § ave Pek oe Spring 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


Spring 


New Yo 
$3.90@ 
3.65@ 
3.40@ 
3.53@ 


3.20@ 
3.45@ 
+++ @ 
3.30@ 


-@.. 


top patent{..$. 
second patent 
first clearf.. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


rk 
3.95 
3.75 
3.65 
3.57 

aie 

3.73 


3.31 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Baltimore 


e+e e@.... 


~-@.... 


ey 

Toronto **Winnipeg 

---@6.05 $.. 
@4.40 


vse + @3.80 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 

$3.73@ 3.78 $....@ $3.60@ 3.70 $....@.. 
3.68@ 3.73 Tae Jee 3.50@ 3.60 or Jere 

3.40@ 3.45 Tre Pree 3.35@ 3.50 .@. 

3.55@ 3.60 vo C 0M ss 3.60@ 3.74 et 

3.45@ 38.50 3 v's OD ee os 3.45@ 3.60 --@.. 
Pty Fae -@. 3.10@ 3.34 oe 2<.- 
cee OD eave 6<e Que 4.12 4.30 6 3.60 
*3.35@ 3.45 Pe 3360 3.50 oe, 
ee see -@. 3.00@ 3.20 coee@® aoe. 
3.20@ 3.30 +s@.. 3.00@ 3.10 oboe Das.. 
Ree -@.. 2.75@ 2.95 eceeMh aes 
Toronto **Winnipeg 

--@6.30 Spring exports§ ............ s a 

ae Ontario 90% patentst $5.50@5.60 


tSecond-hand jutes. 98-lb jutes. 
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Winter wheat flour 
quiet. New wheat not 


market 
yet available 


orted siderable range in prices for all types of 
and flour that were offered, indicating just how 
ades, padly or how little particular mills wanted 
aa pusiness. California bookings made at rela- 
over tively low prices, but mills anxious to 
be- keep business coming this way. © Nothing 
ound new in export field. Mills have old gov- 
¥e- ernment contracts unfilled, and awaiting 
from orders to grind. With early season flush 
yers business out of way, mills now more set- 
hey tled, and there is only small amount new 
’ flour bookings. 

ear- Quotations July 22: all Montana $3.67; 
only high gluten $3.67; bluestem topping $3.47; 
ecial cake $3.88, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08; fancy 
have nard wheat clears $3.46; whole wheat 100% 
ms $3.46; graham $3.11; cracked wheat $3.13. 
kers 

shoe! CANADIAN MARKETS 
and- 

4.75, 

Toronto-Montreal: Business in spring 
nar- wheat flour goes along steadily in domestic 
ex- market. Prices unchanged, demand excel- 
hich lent. More flour being consumed than 
uth- usual. Canadian mills booked up with ex- 
and port orders until end of October and run- 
im- ning to capacity. Labor problem constant 
1ac- source of worry. Employment of untrained, 
hip- transient help adding to cost of operation. 

However, flour being turned out despite 
1eat all difficulties. Quotations July 22: domestic, 
nd- top patents $5.05 bbl, second $4.40, bakers 
30, $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
ard Yoronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
ers’ where cartage is performed. For export, 
10 @ vovernment regulation flour $9.42 per 280 
45, ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, August-September- 
70. October seaboard. 


continues 


for 


vith grinding as harvesting not far enough ad- 
two vanced, Quality promises to be excellent. 
city Mills looking forward to active season if 
farmers are willing sell grain. Plenty 
Pa- of demand for flour and all that is needed 
tty is sufficient quantity of wheat in mill bins. 
to No export permits have yet been issued. 
ith Quotations July 22: $5.10@5.20.bbl, f.o.b., 
pad and $5.50@5.60 bbl, in secondhand jutes, 
isi- Montreal freights. 
on- Harvesting new-crop winter wheat in 
full swing in earlier parts of province. 


Lack of adequate help slowing operations 


to some extent. Not much grain yet mar- 
keted. Any sales made are at ceiling. 


Quotations July 22: 


$1.26 bu, 


freights (the ceiling) which 


to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., 


according to freights. 


shipping 


shipments this year compared with 
which was one of poorest on record. Prices 


here are firm at $7.50. 


Montreal 
is equivalent 
points, 


pt. 
55% Winnipeg: No indication of any export 
554 demand for Canadian flour past week, 
6 though small trade may have been worked 
6 to West Indies. Domestic demand con- 
1c, tinued good and mills operating full time. 
4 Quotations July 22: top patent springs for 
BY, delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
_, seconds $4.80; second patents to bakers 
lis $4.60. 
pt. Vancouver: No change; export business 
L%4 nonexistent with western mills unable to 
L entertain any foreign business owing to 
L% pressure of government orders. Domestic 
demand for hard wheat flour remains ac- 
C. tive with large bakeries principal buyers 
3% and store sales still on the light side. 
Be Supplies sufficient for current needs, Quo- 
tations July 22: first patents $5.40, bakers 
4 or second patents $5, vitamin B_ grinds 
lis $4.90. New supplies soft wheat flour from 
pt. Ontario mills not available yet, although 
- dealers hopeful of substantially increased 


last, 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


supplies. Prices unchanged. Southern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90 cwt. 

Omaha: Feed situation still very tight, 
with offerings greatly under the potential 
demand. 

Salina: Demand very good, trend steady, 
supply insufficient. Ceiling levels continue 
to prevail for bran and shorts. 

Wichita: Supply less than demand, quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand active; supply in- 
adequate; situation tight as ever. Practi- 
cally no carlot offerings. Production go- 
ing in mixed cars with flour. Wheat bran 
$43.20, gray shorts $43.20, in mixed cars, 
del. TCP or group 3. 

Hutchinson; Demand urgent; trend firm; 
supply far from adequate; bran, gray 
shorts, mill run  $36.50@37.50 (Kansas 
City basis). 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 


Toledo: Prices still at ceiling levels, pro- 
duction moving readily. No feed wheat 
grown in Ohio on present crop which is 
nearly all No. 1 and No. 2. 

Cleveland: Demand still exceeds supply; 
especially heavy demand for flour midds. 
Quotations: spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard midds, flour midds., red dog all 
$42.99, ceiling. 

New York: Supply limited; $46.06. 

Buffalo: Very little in market either 
way, demand continuing at high pitch and 
entire output quickly absorbed at ceiling 
prices; trend firm; supply very light; all 
varieties $41.55. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; std., pure spring and 
hard winter bran $45.34; soft winter, nom- 
inal; std. midds., flour midds. and red 
dog $45.34. 

Nashville: Demand far exceeds supply. 
Pastures very poor condition due lack 
rain; dairymen feed any kind of feedstuff 
they can secure. Bran and shorts $43.30@ 
44.30, with few offerings. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. 

Los Angeles: Very little offered; Kansas 
bran: $47.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed business steady, with 
local demand firm and west coast mills 
running short and asking for millfeed. 
Plants working to capacity. August book- 
ings completed and some bookings run 
into September. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white, midds., all $36.30, 
carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Denver prices 
(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white, midds., all $38 per ton, ceiling. Cali- 
fornia prices (ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds., all $42.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices $1 more, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bran more plentiful 
but demand keeps supplies cleaned up. 
Shorts in fair supply, while middlings in- 
adequate for demand. Exports’ limited. 
Prices not ceiling levels any time. Quota- 
tions, domestic ceiling: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; all sup- 
plies moving to eastern Canada. Sales in 
western Canada insignificant. Quotations 
July 22: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask.; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand exceptionally good, especially among 
poultry breeders. Dealers finding it some- 
what easier to secure supplies, but west- 
ern mills not entertaining business very 















a far ahead. Stocks sufficient for immediate 
Minneapolis: Supplies scarce as ever; needs. Prices firm at ceiling levels, car 
millers report continued heavy inquiry. quotations being $29.80 for bran, $30.80 
55 Ground government wheat not moving free- for shorts and $33.80 for midds. 
. ly as heretofore, but trade will take if can 
55 get equal quantities of millfeed. Truck 
55 eee still ‘were? ee RE nae percentage 
F current output and, while mills catching 
56 up with back orders, they not interested SEMOLINA MARKETS 
e in bids for future shipment. Still too wide 
a spread between millfeed ceilings and 
+3 prices paid for ground grains for millers to Minneapolis: Aside from government busi- 
‘ ausnie about disposing of anticipated pro- yess, millers report semolina trade virtually 
30 ction. lacking. Recent heavy bookings covered 
Oklahoma City: Active demand and scant at least 25% of buyers’ needs for current 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date July 22, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 
-—Wheat—7, -—Corn——, ——Oats——, --—-Rye——, 7--Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
BARE . 6-5 Kew 56-0 has 5,644 1,952 9 90 55 20 88 89 3 2 
DUES. 4645s 0510 tadaed 12,831 4,964 457 994 2,331 1,524 2,798 4,052 443 748 
” SSNSCT a err vr 559 ‘a = gs ee ct me oe sea 
CNG... ¢ vat noes ete ake 9,881 4,203 5,166 997 421 1,216 12,520 7,819 641 1,167 
Ere eee se °° oe ae ee ee ee oe es oe 
UMN Sh ink 60 © Sch oy W 4 7,138 32,085 a. 3 234 155 189 2,140 1,448 1,953 
PORE, WWOPth: .ccte eect 12,458 12,588 1,831 106 550 72 9 65 111 75 
ASRS aE 2,684 5,641 oe va “* oe we oe os ee 
eee ee 7,598 10,927 os a ous wh me os x as 
Indianapolis .......... 2,524 1,541 1,372 1,080 55 128 15 81 a6 24 
Kemeeas Clty  ........... 24,500 34,697 805 472 31 195 165 886 263 587 
| Saar 2,330 345 136 33 2 2 139 73 1,859 1,271 
Minneapolis .......... 13,396 29,805 442 201 53 1,075 2,308 6,072 1,079 1,763 
New Orleans. ......«.. 837 1,944 11 34 79 56 11 2 104 +x 
NQMCTEENE —scivevecpae 856 204 23 19 st 1 o* 4 3 
SU in G 0-ee Ad oe a 8 5,309 10,955 1,904 1,245 48 351 93 401 39 244 
.. Yaar 362 258 518 43 re 1 as be 107 184 
Philadelphia ......... 2,117 2,020 95 22 7 8 40 38 as 2 
, St. SRN (eevee odicccs 5,760 6,349 906 358 69 337 48 108 46 863 
BiOUE ORY ic. eee cies 402 982 88 98 16 44 33 26 18 16 
St. Joseph ....cceveee 3,485 4,836 494 287 302 379 15 8 46 168 
WEN awk Si dds cwivipse 7,187 7,894 3 3 2 31 . 116 ee 
x: SARS SS Cons gaa Mars soe 174 229 ° ° es 

















year. Macaroni makers report labor short- 
age. Government purchased a round lot and 
understood to be seeking additional 
ings. Shipping directions good on domestic 
business and 
forthcoming, increased production 
for. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 
Following is the durum. products 
The 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative 


reported to 


week, a year 
year. 


EE NE died belo. 6 bale oa Oe eee 
Previous week 
OMS GEO. 65.4 piblesie es ob 5 00 be ke wale 


July 1-2 
July 1-2 


*Eight companies. 


Buffalo: Sales and demand very light and 
uninteresting and outside of routine transac- 


tions, market 


rections good; 


No. 1 $3.98, 


macaroni flour $3.73, first 


St. Louis: 


shipping directions 


lina (ceiling 
No. 3 $3.73, 


Chicago: Very 


ly scattered. 


lina $3.75, standard 
Philadelphia: 


supplies fully 


quirements. No. 


lar $3.93. 
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WANT ADS 

















2, 1944 
4, 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v V..- v 











HELP WANTED 


v MO aA cerita Ae een 





SECOND MILLER WANTED — EXCEL- 


lent opportunity for man fully qualified 
as second in fine modern 1,000-bbl mill. 
Address 6854, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 








RYE PRODUCTS 


WANTED FLOUR SALESMEN TO CALL 


on trade in Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory. Good paying positions. Give ex- 
perience and _ references. Address 6868, 
The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Ill 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Quo- 
tations down about 20c cwt following break 
in grain, with market 
again at opening of current week. 
trade displaying 
to buy at 10@15c 
tations, but bookings negligible; 


ceipts light, 


steady at 4@7c 
offerings; pure 

ewt, in cottons, 
medium $2.94@3.04, 


@3.23, dark 


Portland: Pure dark $3.51, 
$3.62, Wisconsin 


consin white 


St. Louis: Prices declined 9c, 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $3.53, 
medium $3.43, 

New York: Some improvement in demand 
for rye flour, 
Quotations July 


$3.30 @ 3.31. 


Cleveland: White rye flour $3@3.10, dark 


$2.75 @ 2.95. 


Buffalo: Demand 
weak; supply ample; 
$3.35, dark $2.95. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and irreg- 
ular, with offerings more liberal and prices 


generally lower. cautious and op- 


erating only 


necessity; white 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 








CEREAL CHEMIST, QUALIFIED IN ALL 


phases of work, desires location in 
Northwest. Experienced in all types of 
wheat and flours including dry mixes. 
Address 6850, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





option for spot 
white rye flour $3.04@3.14 








pure dark $2.77@2.79. 

Chicago; Little more activity in rye; buy- 
ing not general, 
than for several 
White patent rye $2.95@3.33, medium $2.85 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 








FOR SALE—MILL IN EXCELLENT CON- 


dition in one of best soft wheat sections 
in country. Address Schultz & Niemeier, 
411 Merchants Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





pure straight $3.95, 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv j 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











trend steady to 


patent $3.20@3.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 








FOR SALE— MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 


mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbls flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Toronto- Montreal: 


and oatmeal 


summer months, 
ing. Quotations, 
80 lbs, cotton, 


98-lb jutes, 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand poor. 
22: rolled oats, 


three prairie 


sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: 
July 24 at $5.50 
packages $2.59 








Prices unchanged at ceil- 





Bonded Grain 
Bonded grain 
22, in bushels 


Baltimore ...... 
Boston ....+.e+% 
po eee 
Afloat «....... 
Cee. caeved es 
Afloat ....:... 


Fort Worth 


BROS. ccccccusen 
New York ...... 
P| oe 


Philadelphia 


Totals... 6.54625 


July 15, 1944 
July 24, 1943 


the United States July 





Oats Rye Barley 


For 
PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. 























wh i 
DLANUOTUTTIV WILL 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU RS 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEAROSTOWN ILLINOIS 











MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesofa 
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Mexico’s Current Food Problem 
Result of Short ’43 Corn Crop 


Corn, instead of wheat, is the staple 
cereal grain in the Mexican diet. Corn 
meal is used in the preparation of tor- 
tillas, tamales, tacos, and other foods. 
A small corn crop in 1943 is perhaps the 
most important single factor in Mexico’s 
current food problem, and has brought 
about the use of wheat flour to supple- 
ment the short corn crop. 

Mexico’s 1944 wheat crop, harvesting 
of which now has been completed, has 
been estimated tentatively by the Mexican 
government at 14,600,000 bus, compared 
with 15,800,000 bus in 1943. Wheat con- 
sumption has been increasing steadily, 
and the domestic crop normally is sup- 
plemented by substantial imports, mainly 
from the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia. During the past 
12 months there was a considerable sub- 
stitution of wheat for corn because of 
the short corn supply. 

Only 70,000,000 bus of corn were har- 
vested in 1943, compared with the record 
crop of 93,000,000 bus in 1942. The poor 
crop was attributed in part to a reduc- 
tion in the area planted, in part to heavy 
drought damage, and in part to shifts 
to other crops. 

Normally Mexico is self-sufficient in 
this basic staple in the diet of Mexican 
people. Last year’s crop, however, was 


EXTILE BAGS HAVE A JOB TO DO in 
Tinis man’s war. They're essential to 
our war effort because of the important 
part they are playing in safeguarding 
vital food, flour, feed and supplies. 

Our experience in quality Textile 
Bag manufacture goes back much farther 
than Pearl Harbor. Quality has become 
a tradition with us during the 89 years 
we've been manufacturing bags of all 
types for many industries. As a matter 





M.J.NEAHR & COMPANY 


below the quantity needed to supply the 
increased demands. The government, 
therefore, took drastic measures to ease 
the situation, including official control of 
prices, stocks and distribution. In addi- 
tion, an intensive planting program was 
inaugurated and the program aimed at 
expanding the 1944 acreage by at least 
25% compared with that planted in 1943. 
Present indications are that this year’s 
acreage may be above the average of the 
past 10 years but below the official goal. 

The general food situation in Mexico 
has been rather tight, similar to that of 
a number of the United Nations which 
have made substantial sacrifices in the 
interest of the war effort. Contributing 
factors have been the greatly increased 
demands for foodstuffs as a result of in- 
creased employment and consumer pur- 
chasing power; competition for labor 
from mining, manufacturing and other 
nonagricultural enterprises; shifts from 
production of basic food products to in- 
creased output of a number of strategic 
materials which Mexico is supplying as 
a part of her contribution to the United 
Nations war effort; and more recently 
the small corn crop of 1943. 

In addition, some essential food prod- 
ucts, especially corn, wheat and sugar 
have been scarce in many localities, not 


ASSIGNED TO 


ESSENTIAL DUTY = EVERYWHERE 


of fact, it’s that same standard of excel- 
lence which makes Neahr bags what 
they are today. 

It’s the reason, also, why so many 
Neahr bags are in use today~why so 
many bag buyers prefer them. 

We'll be glad to discuss your bag 
needs with you and show you why there’s 
nothing finer than 
Neahr Quality Tex- 
tile Bags. 







oy 
1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST-CHICAGO, ILL, 


pie 


L 





THE ratio or BAG Factory SINCE 1855 ~ BURLAP, sc Seed AND PAPER BAGS 






only because of the shortage in supplies 
but also because of unsatisfactory distri- 
bution. The cost of living in Mexico has 
nearly doubled since the outbreak of the 
war. 

The shortage of corn and wheat for 
domestic consumption resulted in the re- 
tention of from between 27,000 and 33,- 
000 short tons of beans in that country, 
instead of exporting the surplus. Indi- 
cations are now that the surplus will be 
absorbed in Mexico entirely because of 
the scarcity and high prices of other 
essential foods, particularly corn and 
wheat. Estimates place the 1943 bean 
crop at 172,000 short tons compared with 
204,000 tons in 1942. Beans are inter- 
planted with corn to a great extent in 
Mexico and the two crops more or less 
fluctuate together. In view of the plan 
to expand the corn acreage this year, 
the production of beans in 1944 probably 
will show some increase. 

At least until recently, rice, along 
with beans, has been one of the few com- 
modities in Mexico for which there has 
been a surplus. The 1943 crop is now 
estimated at 5,634,000 bus of rough rice 
compared with 5,486,000 bus in 1942. 
Despite the fact that the 1943 crop ‘was 
one of the largest on record the govern- 
ment early in 1943 clamped down on ex- 
ports. Because of the embargo it was 
expected that a surplus would be avail- 
able for export by the end of 1943. Ap- 
parently, that did not prove to be the 
case because of increased consumption 
as a result of short supplies of wheat 
and corn. Rice still is less expensive, 
relatively, than corn and wheat in most 
areas. : 

The cost of living in Mexico has near- 
ly doubled since the outbreak of the 
war, and the marked upward spiral in 
retail prices during the first four months 
of the year caused considerable con- 
cern among government officials there. 
In many localities, prices of essential 
articles were entirely out of reach of 
the poorer classes. While price increases 
were undoubtedly greater in the large 
cities than in the small towns, inflation 
also spread throughout the rural districts. 
The shortage of corn greatly aggravated 
the situation. 

Various measures have been adopted 
by the government to control prices, in- 
cluding fixing of ceiling prices, bans 
against hoarding, curbs on speculative 
activities, limitations and prohibitions 
on export of food products, and other 
similar Many foodstuffs 
prices are now regulated by a semi- 
official agency known as the Nacional 
Distribuidora Reguladora. 


measures. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 22, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 





7Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 194 1943 


Minneapolis irc r 18,510 14,280 
Kansas City .. 450 1,100 5,400 5,950 
Philadelphia .. 160 280 eae ‘ee 
Milwaukee ... 60 380 4,800 3,560 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended July 22, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons, 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 225 138 20 105 611 25 

Duluth 052. 36 3 as 77 770 47 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

July July July July 
1 8 15 22 
33,648 21,589 *28,415 18,153 

tThree mills, 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 
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CEILING ON CHICAGO OATS 
FUTURES. SET AT 82c BU 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The ceiling price for 


all oat futures at Chicago has been set 
at 82c bu through action taken by the 
directory of the Board of Trade this 
week. This is unchanged from the max- 
imum price in effect since last Decem- 
ber, but there is a difference, in that 
the present ceiling price includes one 
elevation charge and the deliverer must 
pay the elevation and loading out 
Loading out charges must be 
paid in advance on an “in store” sale. 
The directors also adopted a new 
schedule of differentials applicable to 
the delivery of oats on futures contracts. 
The new schedule calls for a premium 
of 5c bu over the contract price for No. 


charges. 


1 extra heavy white or red oats and 
scale of premiums for lower grades. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY OPENS NEW GRAIN 
SEASON AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The first new 
crop small grain of the season appeared 
at Minneapolis this week, the initial ar- 
rivals consisting of three cars of barley 
from South Dakota. All three cars sold 
at the ceiling price of $1.35 bu. New 
crop oats, mixed with old crop, also 
arrived during the week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 21, 1944, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 25,983 

Private terminals 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,489 11,638 6,052 
we 22 . 





oS er ree 25,983 1,489 11,660 6,052 











Vancouver-New 

Westminster 14,570 ‘as 150 21 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOEN cic avce 10,764 22 420 
Onmrchill .. 6... ie 1,878 Fa 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
VICterie os Feces 92 

OTIS ie tiae 8 54,496 1,489 11,832 6,492 
SOOE SEO: 654 ver 94,096 1,354 6,663 8,293 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 9,318 81 1,693 681 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFn RIV: Ss cea 388 14 13 

BORD: 5 cco regret 9,706 81 1,716 694 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
ee ee a 7,658 os 611 2,27 
oo Pare ar eR 9 net 31 23 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


ao 
LY 
bo 


36" 13 





TOC 45.3 tine oe 7,899 a 678 2,343 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to July 21, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 260,722 5,308 68,937 46,941 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPO GEWi cices 19,824 e+ 2,292 1,677 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to July 21, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 290,208 5,219 67,446 48,493 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
og ae Se ee 29,163 -+ 2,266 1,542 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
July 15, 1944, and July 17, 1948, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— 7 in bond--~ 
July July July July 
15 17 15 17 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
WERE. vie wwe 136,463 199,627 13,063 10,993 
OOM. skis eee 12,241 7,697 re vee 
0 Pere 5,125 5,919 659 1,035 
PEO. 6 kt 0 t0ls $s 19,250 23,442 1,829 868 
Eee 6,933 9,939 19 =: 1,068 
Flaxseed .... 1,568 123 


Stocks of United States grain in ania in 
Canadian markets July 15 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in pareD- 
theses): wheat 2,261,000 (none) bus; corn 
968,000 (1,054,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (34,000). 
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_ For More Than 45 Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 











“WINONA” 


“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHoLeE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE _ 
EXCELSIOR 





. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ARN OLD 


STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 














A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 








ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 























EXTRA HOUR 


6 DOUGH STABILITY 


, Wispom 


DIA GLUTEN 


OUR 














A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
































PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


INCINNATI, 














I. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS vrrato.n.¥. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 





- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il, 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 








Western King Fiour__ 


a, Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


Omaha, 




















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


CANADIAN BRANDS: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 


ROLLED OATS “FAMOUS” 


“BUFFALO” 


OATMEAL Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


= THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
Robin Hood Flour an eS 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills Limited cies ad 


SSSs 


z Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
ROOSE JAW > SASKATOO Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


MONTREAL 




















1944 
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Bee 


_ The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Sp (ERI 2) eee TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Causes STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  =- MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 
A 


— 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HM#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS > 
~ JUTE 


| we BAGS eoren fi, 
. BAGS | - BAGS 


Eo A A 


2. as Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited i + 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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LIMITED 
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Grain seehusi Shipbure ne Exporters Feeds ree 
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Coble Address: “JAMESRIGH = GEESE E™ ere eee TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 










ALL 
“HASTINGS” Mi mile cone CABLE CODES 
Montreal LF, USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces; 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Flour Milling in Palestine 











(Continued from page 6.) 

to manufacture long extraction diluent 
flours. In most cases the produce from 
them contains impurities which could 
only be eliminated by new stoning and 
washing equipment. 

Referring to the quality and nutritive 
value of the “standard” flour made in 
Palestine, Mr. Robinson says that gen- 
erally speaking it is fairly good. The 
mills perforce are producing a very high 
extraction flour of 95% from wheat and 
a relatively high extraction from the dilu- 
ents, according to the quality of the raw 
grain. The use of barley and millet in 
relatively high percentages accounts 
for bitterness in the taste of the bread, 
and Mr. Robinson suggests that a re- 
duction in the percentage of the diluents 
be made, especially in the case of millet. 
\ll the same he considers the flour made 
from the present mixings, provided the 
grain is thoroughly cleaned; reasonably 
wholesome as a wartime diet, provid- 
ing a well balanced bread ration for 
all but those who have delicate diges- 
tion. Sand is present in the flour and 
hbread—not in large quantities but un- 
doubtedly there. Methods have been 
suggested to improve matters, but it is 
doubtful whether sand can be completely 
eliminated until better cleaning machin- 
ery is available or until cleaner grain 
is obtained. 

In summing up his investigations and 
taking into his purview postwar devel- 
opments, Mr. Robinson makes the fol- 
lowing points: 

It is a debateable question whether 
in the public interest the millers of the 
country should be encouraged to survive 
and grow and prosper under measures 
of protection. It is a political prob- 
lem, doubtless linked up with the agri- 
cultural and tariff policies of the coun- 
try. The view could be reasonably held 
that it would probably be cheaper to 
feed the country upon imported flour 
than upon imported wheat milled in 
the country. He thinks it doubtful that 
after the war some of the existing mills, 
badly situated and badly equipped, will 
be able to survive without protection 
or even with it. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD, 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ''GILLESPIE,’’ SypNry 











RG. PRATT. 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 





MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 























MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


oem Ee | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





e e 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Millers of the 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 











and Manufacturers of 



















Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 







Mut at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


oe 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


RATIONS 






Sd . 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 




















Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


"oRTonowro,caxaa_| | HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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IT. MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


are enriched 
with vitamins 


and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 


‘ wretched = = cat 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 








Uniform High Quality 
FAMILY PATENTS ~ 
White Crest Red Crest FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Cake and Pastry Flours Lockport, N. Y. 








& G, 2. 
Sponge Cracker Flour UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company Operating 
Liunakeidedh eins KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


Emphatically Independent 
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SYMPATHY 
I thought I had heard all the “drunk” 
stories, but the East Falls Bulletin men- 
tions a new one on me. One drunk is 
down on the sidewalk and the second 
one says to him: “I can’t pick you up, 
but I'll lie down with you.”—Sales Man- 
agement, 
¥ ¥ 
SO MUCH TROUBLE 
A woman in the midst of divorce pro- 
ceedings was explaining to a friend about 
the boring conferences she had to endure 
with lawyers. “Oh,” said her friend, 
“don’t talk to me about them! I’ve had 
so much trouble over my property that 
sometimes I wish my husband hadn’t 
died.” 
¥ ¥ 
REASSURING 
“Waiter,” asked the patron in a res- 
“is it necessary to have that 
among — the 


taurant, 
prowling 
tables?” 

“Well, it’s like this ’ere, sir,” replied 
the waiter. “When there’s rabbit stew 
on the menu, the manager thinks it adds 
to the enjoyment of the meal if our cat 
is well in evidence, so to speak, sir.” 

¥ ¥ 
PARTICULAR 
Don’t fry 
them a second after the white is cooked. 


Diner.—Two eggs, please. 


Don’t turn them over. Just a_ small 
pinch of salt on each. No pepper. Well, 
what are you waiting for? 

Waitress—The hen that lays these 
eggs is named Betty. Is that all right, 
sir? 

¥ ¥ 
YOU WIN 

Teacher was testing the knowledge 
of the kindergarten class. Taking a half 
dollar from her purse, she tossed it on 
the desk, said: “And now, children, what 
is that?” 

Instantly a voice from the front row 
answered, “Tails.”—Quote. 

¥ ¥ 
GENEROSITY 

“IT believe my husband is the most 
generous man on earth.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, I gave him a dozen of the 
lovliest ties for Christmas, and he took 
them right down and gave them to the 
Salvation Army.” 

¥ ¥ 
SAD WORLD 

“Did you hear about the ram who 
committed suicide? He heard Frank 
Sinatra sing, ‘There'll Never Be An- 
other Ewe.’ 


” 


¥ ¥ 


EXPERIENCED 

“Have you had any experience?” asked 
the employer of his blonde applicant. 

The blonde thought carefully. “I had 

a funny one last night,” she said. 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPC 


RUSSELL- MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and _ 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,000 bbis 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LEVEREOOR Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 





Boros E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 





| 


Cable Address: “PRONTOPRI,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

eg" Buildings 
57/59 St. Maes Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 inanenel Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEIT 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


F ARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: " 


Dre.toma,’’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxriip,”” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





WHITE & COMPANY 
‘‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, PromptService 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Itt. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








L 


} Ft 


D. 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





Flour Specialists f2ct'four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BJ.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





plus Dependable Service 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PHILADELPHIA 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


rs TRON onc ocancaca's 6:6. oe weed ob od ods ae $4,904,187 
Capital epomted 1 WEB. 6. ec civikee Gevsge ees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Build ing Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - - Montreal 

















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Jones-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS -» 





Abilene Flour Mills Co...........+++ 28 
Acme-Evans Co, ...ccceessecccvece 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-.eeeeeeeeee 21 

Akron Beltin€ Co. ...c.cccccccscccscecs 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 43 
Alva Roller Mills ....cccsceseccccccece 
Amber Milling Co. ......cccccccvcccses 28 
AMENGt MUMINE Co. 60. is cccccccsccccee 21 
American Bakers Machinery Co.........- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc......-.+seeeeeeee8 33 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ........seeeee- 27 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....-e++eeeerees 
Appraisal Service Co., Imc.........ese¢% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+++ 37 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 28 
Arnold MUNN Co. i.scccccivccsccseceed 37 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeee. . 29 
Barnett & Record Co..........ee ene 17 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 29 
Bay State Milling Co. .......eseeceeees 37 
Beckenbach, Clem Li. «..seeeseeeeeces 
Belan, Mathew Cu. ...cescsccccecccees 35 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, .....ccesceecceveece 7 
Big Jo Flour Mills ....-.ceeeeeecceeee 37 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..........++eee+5 28 
Blair Milling Co, ......cccecevccscccees 42 
Blake, J. He ccccccccscvccccedeccvcvecs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........-.eee005 33 
Borden Co. .cccccccscscccccccsccccceces 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........... 44 
Bowsher, N. P., CO...cccvcecscsevcvece 
Brey & Sharpless .......--eeeeeeeesees 
Broenniman Co., INC. ...csscecsecccsecs 
Brownold, M. S., Co......cccccececccces 43 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ....-..seeeees 
Bry CO. cevceccccscccccrccesvseccsees 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.........+++. 28 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....+-+-seeeeees 27 
Cameron, John F., & Co........+66+ 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........+.++- 40 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 41 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 21 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.............+- 28 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........+..eses00% 18 
Cargill, IMC, woccicesssecccccsscccceces 33 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............- 43 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 27 
Central Bag & Burlap Co..........2566. 
Central Soya Co., IMC. .....cccccccees 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.....-.eeeeeee 
Chase Bag Co. ...ccccccccccvcccscccves 2 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.........++. 37 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.........s+06+ 
Chelsea Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeececees 28 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ......-eeeeeeeees 31 
Chubb & SOM ...ccccccccceccccsceccees 43 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc............-+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........+6.- 40 
Colborne Mfg. Co. wccccccccdevccccccece 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......-eesceseeeese 43 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc........++.se0e8: 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 8 
Columbus Laboratories .......e+ee+ee8+ 37 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 4 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+++. 6 
Continental Grain Co. .....-.eeeeeeeee 18 
Corn Products Sales Co.......00.seeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........+-ee65 43 
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YtLLLLLLA Gy 
FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 


Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


' that best meets your needs 


4 


af 


Mavic worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 


duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 
several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 








How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 

OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 

Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 

You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts—but in France they shoot you for it. 
It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 


be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





